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Editorial Introduction 


It would appear that ours is a day of potential crisis 
in the relationship of theological education and our Baptist 
constituency. The responsibility for both free academic in- 
quiry and sincere adherence to doctrine seems to be in the 
balance especially. 

Not the least of the problems involved in the pending 
crisis is a failure in communication between the theological 
professor and the pastor. Unfortunately, many pastors and 
others, necessarily busy with the heavy demands of their 
ministry, do not read extensively in the fields of theological 
inquiry. As a result, many do not understand the meaning 
of terms used by the theologians. A possible outcome of this 
fact is that a given person may be severely misjudged simply 
because he uses language which is commonly unknown or 
commonly defined in a different way than is intended. Of 
course the other possibility is that a person may be warmly 
received simply because he uses traditional and acceptable 
terminology even though he may be in basic disagreement 
with his audience. Such is the danger and deception in se- 
mantics. 

Obviously the pastor and layman are not totally at fault 
in the failure of communication which marks much contem- 
porary theological discussion. If they are not always familiar 
with the language of theology, the theologian often seems 
to make no effort to remedy the situation. He often speaks 
and writes only to other theologians. By so doing, as Halford 
Luccock once observed, he can “obliterate any truth in nothing 
flat.” Theologians make much today of the need for the 
minister to speak to the “man outside,” to use new “symbols,” 
language which the hearer finds relevant, to “contact” the 
hearer where he is. The theologian who makes these sug- 
gestions may need to “take some of his own medicine” in 
his communication with the pastor. Better and more com- 
munication between theological education and the pastorate 
and denomination will not solve all of our problems, but such 
will certainly solve some. 

The Southwestern Journal of Theology is committed to 
helpful dialogue between the theological professor and the 
pastor. The desire of the editorial board is that the articles 
of this Journal be theologically and intellectually respectable, 
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accurate, and stimulating. At the same time we hope to write 
primarily for the pastor. Our desire is to acquaint, define, 
review, interpret, evaluate, stimulate, and all in terms which 
the pastor can find readable and useful. If such a goal is 
realized we will have served a worthy purpose in the field of 
theological journalism. 

Four articles and a bibliography in the present issue deal 
with the prophecy of Jeremiah, to be studied in Southern 
Baptist churches in January, 1962. The bibliography of the 
most helpful sources on Jeremiah is compiled by Southwest- 
ern’s department of Old Testament. Two articles are written 
by Southwestern’s faculty. Professor Ralph Smith faces the 
difficulty of interpretation in Jeremiah in his article “The 
Book of Jeremiah.” A guide to the book and a discussion of 
the “high points” of the prophecy help to make this article of 
outstanding worth to the pastor. Professor E. Leslie Carlson 
writes on “The World of Jeremiah.” The honored and sen- 
ior member of the biblical introduction faculty skillfully 
traces the political events in both Israel and Judah which 
should be known to understand properly the ministry of 
Jeremiah. 

The Journal welcomes two guest writers to its pages 
to complete the featured Old Testament study. Dr. T. T. 
Crabtree, pastor of the Immanuel Baptist Church, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, is the first pastor to write for the Journal. He 
sets a high standard for those who will follow him. Well 
qualified to write on the subject by graduate study in Old 
Testament at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Crabtree writes on “The Prophet’s Call—A Dialogue 
with God.” In addition to a discussion of the specific call of 
Jeremiah, Dr. Crabtree writes on prophetic inspiration and 
the implications of both the prophet’s call and inspiration 
*or the contemporary minister. Dr. V. L. Stanfield, professor 
of preaching, New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, concludes the series with his essay 
on “Preaching Values in Jeremiah.” The distinguished 
preacher and teacher offers preaching hints on both the great 
themes and texts of Jeremiah. 

Professor John P. Newport continues a series on the princi- 
ples of biblical interpretation begun by Professors William 
L. Hendricks and John D. W. Watts in the April, 1960 issue. 
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Professor Newport seeks to identify the biblical doctrine 
which is basic to a theological interpretation of the Bible. 
After discussing “justification by faith” and “in Christ” 
as historical but inadequate “doors to the Bible,” he presents 
the “eschatological-holy history” concept as the key to Scrip- 
ture. He defines the term and offers multiple examples of the 
use of this key in the interpretation of biblical texts and 
themes. 
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The Book Of Jeremiah 


Ralph L. Smith 


The book of Jeremiah is neither a biography nor auto- 
biography of Jeremiah, nor is it a carbon copy of all his ser- 
mons. It is all of these things and more, with the various 
materials being joined together in what seems to be a hap- 
hazard fashion. It has often been called one of the most un- 
readable books in the Bible. Perhaps this factor prompted 
Elmer A. Leslie to begin his commentary on Jeremiah by say- 
ing, “The aim of this volume is to make the reading of the 
entire book of Jeremiah an intelligible, interesting, and in- 
spiring experience.”? Whether or not Leslie accomplished his 
purpose must be left for each individual reader to decide, 
but we all can admire him for attempting such a worthy, am- 
bitious, and difficult task. Scholars who have dealt with 
this book have almost “with one accord” called attention to 
the difficulties in reading and understanding it. Raymond 
Calkins said that “in their present form it is not too much 
to say that, without a guide, the prophecies of Jeremiah are 
unintelligible. Even the earnest and thoughful student soon 
gets lost and is unable to find his way.’ 


A prominent preacher of a generation ago said, 
As a lad I started to read the Scripture through ac- 
cording ‘to the familiar schedule, three chapters each 
week-day and five on Sunday, by which we were as- 
sured that in a single year we could complete the 
reading of the Book. I got safely through Numbers 
and Leviticus, even Proverbs did not altogether 
quench my ardor, but I stuck in the middle of Jere- 
miah and never got out. I do not blame myself, for 
how can a boy read Jeremiah in its present form 
and understand it? 


H. Cunliffe-Jones said that “no one can pretend that 





Jeremiah (New York: Abingdon Press, 1954), p. 

‘Jeremiah the Prophet (New York: The ita Company, 
1930), p. vii. 

*Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible (New 
York: The Macmillian Company, 1942), p. 21. 
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the book of Jeremiah is an orderly book.”* And George Adam 
Smith called it a “conglomeration of prophecies.’”* A. S. 
Peake said of this book: 


No clear principle seems to have determined its 
arrangement, so that any one who reads the book . 
straight through finds himself in a state of constant F: 
bewilderment as he moves backwards and forwards : 
along the prophet’s career, or, still worse, had no 7 
clue to the situation of the period of the prophet’s 
life reflected in the portion he may be reading.® é 


H. Wheeler Robinson, commenting on the difficulty in 
reading the book of Jeremiah, said that for a reader who 
comes to this book for the first time the first chapter would 
be intelligible and interesting enough and that the main theme 
of the second and following chapters would also be apparent. 
But soon the reproach of the people for their disloyalty 
would become monotonous. 


If our reader were of the steadfast sort, . . . he 
might get as far as the thirteenth chapter, .. . or 
even as far as the eighteenth, .. . and the reader 
might be pardoned for an instinctive gratitude, in 
reading the twentieth chapter, that something should 
happen at long last, even though it is that Jeremiah 
is beaten and put into the stocks. This is all that has 
been told of his life since his call under Josiah; yet, 
in the twenty-first chapter, we find ourselves in the . 
reign of Zedekiah and the prophet is an old man, B 
with the siege and destruction of Jerusalem close at 8 
hand. But, in the twenty-fifth chapter, we are car- € 0 
ried back some sixteen years into the reign of Jehoia- ti 
kim. I think our puzzled reader would before this f 
have stolen a glance at the end to see how many more t 
chapters there were, and to learn, perhaps with dis- : 
may, that there were as many as there are weeks in 
the year.” 
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‘Jeremiah (“Torch Bible Commentaries”; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1961), p. 15. e" 
‘Quoted by Calkins, p. xv. 6 
‘Jeremiah (“The Century Bible” Vol. 1; London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1910), p. 48. a 
-" Cross in the Old Testament (London: SCM Press, 1955), 
p. 4 
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Perhaps all of the quotations above fit all too well the 
experience of the average reader of Jeremiah’s book. How- 
ever, this situation does not need to persist. If the average 
person can be prepared beforehand for what he will encounter 
in the book of Jeremiah, the experience of reading this book 
can truly become an “intelligible, interesting, and inspiring 
experience.” It is the purpose of this article to attempt to 
prepare the reader for what he will encounter in the book of 
Jeremiah and to give him some guides to help make his ex- 
perience more meaningful. 


Difficulties in Reading the Book of Jeremiah 


If a person comes to the book of Jeremiah starry-eyed, 
naively thinking that he can read it as quickly and as easily 
as a Mother Goose story, he is destined for a severe shock. 
Many of the ideas, people, and places in this book will be 
strange and unfamiliar, and the reader must always be pre- 
pared to change the depth and direction of his thinking with- 
out notice. Therefore, if the reader of Jeremiah’s book is on 
his guard, always alert, constantly observant, knowing that 
difficulties will arise, he is well on his way to an under- 
standing of the book. 


What are some of the difficulties that one is apt to 
meet in reading the book of Jeremiah? Perhaps one of the 
most serious difficulties in the book is its lack of any con- 
sistent chronological arrangement. To be sure, certain parts 
of the book are arranged chronologically. For example, chap- 
ter one tells of the prophet’s call which logically should come 
first. Chapters 2-6 seem to contain material appropriate to 
the prophet’s early ministry, and chapters 37-44 (telling of 
the siege and fall of Jerusalem and of Jeremiah’s fate after 
the fall) are in excellent chronological order. But two widely 
separated chapters (7 and 26) evidently describe the same 
event (Jeremiah’s temple discourse) which took place about 
608 B.C. Many other chapters describe dated events which 
are not given in a proper chronological sequence. 
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CHAPTERS WITH DATED EVENTS 
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The above chart presents graphically the disarray in 
the chronological arrangement of the dated material in the 
book of Jeremiah. 

But if the chapters which are dated are confusing, one 
only has to observe that more than half of the chapters in 
the book (1-20, 22-23, 30-31, 33, 47-51) have no dates at 
all to realize the real difficulty of the chronological ar- 
rangement of this material. The reader is left to determine 
on the basis of internal evidence where each unit of undated 
material should be placed. 

Another difficulty in reading the book of Jeremiah is 
the lack of any consistent topical arrangement in the book. 
Here again we cannot say that there is no topical arrangement 
in the book. Chapters 1-25 are largely oracles of doom; chap- 
ters 30-33 are messages of hope; and chapters 46-51, oracles 
against foreign nations. 


But if the principle of arrangement be topical (and 
so it would seem in good part to be), it must be said 
that it is not consistently carried out. For Chaps. 
1-25, mostly of doom, do contain oracles of hope 
(e.g., 3:11-18, 16:14-15, 23:1-8), and also biography 
(e.g., 19:14-20:6); Chaps. 30-33, mostly of hope, 
are nevertheless not without oracles of doom (32: 
28-35). The impression of disarray with which one 
begins is only strengthened.® 


One of the most disturbing things about reading the 





‘John Bright, “The Book of Jeremiah,” Interpretation, IX (July, 
1955), 264. 
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book of Jeremiah is the way in which the author or editor 
frequently changes subjects without warning to the reader. 
For example, one may be reading of the coming of the foe 
from the north (6:22-26) when suddenly he is plunged into 
a passage about Jeremiah’s being an assayer or a tester of his 
people (6:27-30). Chapter 17 is a good example of frequent 
changes of subject matter without warning. One recent ex- 
positor of this chapter entitled it “Miscellaneous Materials” 
(17:1-27). He says that the chapter has no central theme 
and may be analyzed as follows: 


(a) a statement of the prophet that because Judah’s 
sin is engraved on the hearts of her people and in the 
cultus, she must go into exile and lose her treasures 
(Vss. 1-4); (b) a psalm contrasting trust in flesh 
and trust in God (Vas. 5-8); (c) a proverb on the de- 
ceitfulness of the heart and God’s knowledge of it 
(Vss. 9-10. . .); (d) a proverb on the transitoriness 
of ill-gotten wealth (Vs. 11); (e) a fragment on the 
sanctuary (Vs. 12): (f) a brief prayer on the fate 
of those who forsake the Lord (Vs. 13); (g) one of 
the “confessions” of Jeremiah (Vss. 14-18); (h) a 
Deuteronomic passage on sabbath observance (Vss. 
19-27) .® 


The examples above are given to show that the book 
of Jeremiah .is not always in chronological or topical order. 
Knowledge of this fact may not make the book any easier to 
read, but it should alleviate the shock and confusion which 
such phenomena are likely to produce. 


Another difficulty in reading the book of Jeremiah 
stems from the fact that it contains various types of litera- 
ture. One who reads this book in its original language, or 
in a modern version, or carefully in the King James Version 
cannot fail to detect the different types of material it con- 
tains. The book is partly poetry and partly prose, partly 
oracles and partly biography. Sometimes Jeremiah speaks for 
himself in the first person; sometimes he speaks for God in 
the same person; sometimes Jeremiah is referred to in the 
third person. 





*‘James Philip Hyatt, Jeremiah C7 penned s Bible,” Vol. V; 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1956), p 
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John Bright says, 

Few students today fail to realize the importance of 
attention to literary form for understanding and in- 
terpreting the books of the Bible. Indeed, the neces- 
sity of this should be obvious. For example, he who 
interprets a novel, a play, an essay, a history, a 
lyric poem, as if they were exactly alike will not get 
very far. The interpretation of any book is controlled 
by the type of material it contains. And so it is in the 
Bible.?° 


Many passages in the book of Jeremiah are poetry. This 
fact has been known since the days of Robert Lowth and the 
publication of his Oxford lectures, De Sacra Poesi Hebrae- 
orum Praelectiones Academicae," in 1753 and is immediately 
evident to the reader of a modern version of the Bible. 


George Adam Smith said: 


Many passages read as metrically, and are as musical 
in sound, and in spirit as poetic as the Psalms, the 
Canticles, or the Lamentations. Their language bears 
the marks that usually distinguish verse from 
prose in Hebrew as in other literatures. It beats out 
with a more or less regular proportion of stresses or 
heavy accents. It diverts into an order of words dif- 
ferent from the order normal in prose. Sometimes 
it is elliptic, sometimes it contains particles unneces- 
sary to the meaning—both signs of an attempt at 
metre. Though almost constantly unrhymed, it car- 
ries alliteration and assonance to a degree beyond 
what is usual in prose, and prefers forms of words 
more sonorous than the ordinary.” 


There can be no doubt that much of the book is poetry. 
In fact, Bernard Duhm, a German scholar at the beginning 
of this century limited Jeremiah’s own work to sixty short 
poems, all written in the same three-two accented lines.1* 
Perhaps no serious scholar today would limit Jeremiah’s genu- 





ee > 

“See T. C. pg The Rebel Prophet (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932), p p. 160. 

oe (4th rev. ed.: New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929), 
pp. 31-32. 

See ibid., p. 40. 
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ine material to the poetry of the book,’* but every scholar 
would insist on the importance of a correct identification of 
the literary type of a passage to its proper interpretation. 


One other difficulty in reading the book of Jeremiah 
is the lack of explanation of any historical or sociological 
details. The author never stops to explain the events or 
customs he mentions because such explanations would have 
been unnecessary for his immediate readers, but they would 
be invaluable for us who read his book 2,500 years later. 
For example, more than 110 different individuals are named 
in this book without any reference to their identity, except, 
perhaps, the name of their father or son or the political or 
ecclesiastic office they held at the time. More than 65 different 
places (towns, countries, rivers, etc.) are referred to in the 
book, usually without identification. There are very few nar- 

ratives in the book which would help orient a modern reader. 
These factors, along with many others which might be men- 

tioned, present real obstacles to an easy reading of the book 
of Jeremiah. But in spite of all these difficulties we believe 
that the book is of infinite value and makes every effort to 
read it intelligently immeasurably worthwhile. 





NAS A 


A Guide through the Book of Jeremiah 


Any attempt to outline the book of Jeremiah must re- 
sult in only an approximate division of the text. Sharp and 
clear lines of demarcation are almost wholly lacking. How- 
ever, certain broad divisions of the text may be observed 
along with some smaller units or groups of material within 
the larger divisions. The main divisions in the book come 
at the end of chapters 1, 25, 45, and 51. | 


Chapter 1 is introductory and contains an account of 
the prophet’s call and commission. Chapters 2-25 are for the 
most part a collection of Jeremiah’s oracles or prophecies 
(with some biographical material) down to 605 B.C. (25:1). | 
However, there is some material in this section (2-25) later 

q than 605 B.C. (e.g., chap. 21:1-10 must be dated about 588 
_ B.C.). 

F Chapters 26-45 contain biographical material primarily, 


PPI! oe 














“John Bright, “The Date of the Prose Sermons of Jeremiah,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LXX (March, 1951), 15-35. 
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with some excerpts from Jeremiah’s sermons after 605 B.C. 
(chap. 26 does tell of an event which occurred in 609 B.C.). 
A cursory glance over these chapters in a modern version of 
the Bible reveals that they are, in contrast to chapters 2-25, 
mainly prose and are written in the third person rather than 
the first or second person. 


Chapters 46-51 are prophecies against foreign nations. 
In the Septuagint this material is found after 25:13; however 
there the order of the oracles is different from that pre- 
served in the Hebrew and English versions.'® 


Chapter 52 is an appendix added to the book to show 
how some of the prophecies of Jeremiah were fulfilled in the 
fall of Jerusalem and the exile of many Jews. It ends on a 
note of hope with the account of the release of Jehoiachin 
from prison in 516 B.C.1* 


From the above survey it can be observed that the date 
605 B.C. was a turning point in the life of Jeremiah and 
a dividing point of his book. In 605 B.C. the battle of 
Carchemish was fought between the forces of Pharaoh Necho 
of Egypt and Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. Its outcome 
tipped the balance of power of the ancient world in favor of 
the Babylonians for the next seventy years. 


Although Jeremiah had been a prophet for twenty-one 
or twenty- three years (626-605 B.C.), it is altogether pos- 
sible that until this time he had made no effort to preserve 
any of his messages in writing (23:5; 36:1). George Adam 
Smith sees the victory of Babylon over Egypt at Carchemish 
in the spring or summer of 605 B.C. as the human factor 
which led Jeremiah to put his messages into writing. 


The cardinal event was Nebuchadrezzar’s vic- 
tory over Necoh at Carchemish in 605 or 604 with its 
assurance of Babylonian, not Egyptian, supremacy 
throughout Western Asia. Such confirmation of the 
substance of Jeremiah’s prophecies of the past 
twenty-three years was that Divine signal which 





“For a good discussion of the Hebrew and Septuagint editions of 
Jeremiah see F. C. Eiselen, The Prophetic Books of the Old Testament, 
Vol. I. (New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1923), pp. 255 ff.; S. 
R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (9th rev. 
ed.; Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1829), p. 269;-and Smith, pp. 11-19. 

“Hyatt, p. 1137. 
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flashed on him to reduce those prophecies to writing 

and have them recited to the people by Baruch.” 

W. F. Lofthouse believes that Jeremiah’s reason for 
writing his first scroll in 605 B.C. was that he had been 
banned from entering the Temple.’* Yet, he urgently needed 
to speak to the people, since he was convinced of the ruin 
which was about to fall on them. Since he could not go to 
speak personally to the people, he would write the messages 
which he had already spoken and, as the Lord said to Jere- 
miah, “It may be that the house of Judah will hear all the 
evil which I intend to do to them, so that everyone may turn 
from his evil way, and that I may forgive their iniquity and 
their sins” (36:3, R.S.V.). 


Regardless of the immediate occasion for Jeremiah’s 
turning to writing as a means of prophesying, we can be cer- 
tain that the date was 605 B.C. (36:1). The battle of Car- 
chemish was for Jeremiah and his book what the fall of Jeru- 
salem was for the book of Ezekiel. It divided the book into 
two almost equal parts (1-25; 26-52). The first half of the 
book of Jeremiah (1-25) contains material, for the most part, 
from the period of 626-605 B.C., while most of the material 
in chapters 26-52 can be dated after 605 B.C. The material in 
the first half is usually undated; the material in the second 
half is well dated. Thus, although no sharp dividing lines 
can be seen in the book of Jeremiah, certain general bound- 
aries are clear. 


I. Jeremiah’s Call and Commission (1:1-19) 

This is perhaps the clearest and most familiar chap- 
ter in the book of Jeremiah and is most significant. It sets 
the stage and pattern for the rest of the book. It indicates 
the prophet’s idea of God (God is sovereign), the relationship 
between himself and God (a dialogue), and the type of minis- 
try he was to have. He was to be a prophet to the nations 
“to pluck up . . . and to build” (1:10). 


II. Jeremiah’s Prophecies before 
605 B.C. (2:1-25:38) 


This is the most difficult section in the book to outline, 





“Smith, pp. 177-78. 
“Jeremiah and the New Covenant (London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1925), p. 120. See also Hyatt, p. 967. 
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since it is made up largely of excerpts of sermons Jeremiah 
preached from 626-605 B.C., along with a number of his 
“confessions” (11:18-23; 12:1-6; 15:10-21; 17:12-18; 18:18-23; 
20:7-18). There is no discernible progression of thought in 
this section. However, there are small groups or units of 
material bound together by a common theme. 


1. Israel’s unfaithfulness and God’s call to repentance 
(2:1-4:4).—This passage contains some of the earliest mater- 
ial in the book of Jeremiah and probably reflects the condi- 
tions in Judah before Josiah’s reform in 621 B.C. Israel’s 
sin is described as unfaithfulness to God expressed mainly 
in the worship of idols (2:28). Figures of speech abound in 
this passage. Stanley Hopper calls attention to seven similes 
of Israel’s defection in 2:20-29. Israel’s defection is compared 
to (1) an ox that breaks the yoke, (2) a harlot, (3) a choice 
vine turned degenerate, (4) a stain of guilt that cannot be re- 
moved with soap, (5) a restive young camel, (6) a wild ass, 
and (7) a thief, “who, when caught, retains nothing of that 
which he stole and knows only the deepening chagrin of pen- 
alty, frustration, impotence, and shame.”?® 


Chapter 3:1-4:4 is a plea for Israel’s repentance. Al- 
though 3:14b-18 fits into the theme of the rest of the passage, 
it is prose and is generally thought to be postexilic. 


2. The evil from the north—and within (4:5-6:30).— 
This poetic section (4:5-6:30) represents a relatively large 
block of prophecies generally ascribed to the prophet’s own 
work around the theme of the “foe from the north” referred 
to in 1:3 ff. James H. Gailey has called attention to the fact 
that Jeremiah had a great deal to say about the coming 
invasion of Judah, “but he also spoke of an inner world 
where the conflict is in terms of thoughts, emotions and 
choices.””° These two areas—the external events and their 
influence on the heart—can never be separated. Any expositor 
of a passage of scripture such as the one before us must be 
constantly aware of these two factors. More than three- 
fourths of this passage is given to 





“Stanley R. Hopper, Jeremiah (‘The Interpreter’s Bible,” Vol. V; 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1956), pp. 818-21. 

"James H. Gailey, Jr., “The Sword of the Heart,” Interpretation, 
IX (July, 1955), 294. 
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describing actions, conditions, and situations which 


1 
q could be seen or visualized by the eye of an observer 
. in Jerusalem. At most only one-fourth of the material 
1 | deals with the “heart” or its inner conditions and 
, = motives.*! 


The identification of the “foe from the north” has been 

b the subject of much discussion. Earlier scholars were con- 

— fident that the Scythians were the foe.”* Others believe that 

- = the foe refers to the Babylonians.2* Adam Welch puts all 

: references to the “foe from the north” in the eschatological 
category.”4 


Perhaps an easy solution will never be found to this 

problem. However, it is altogether probable that during his 

3 early ministry Jeremiah associated the “foe” with the Scy- 

g thians, but by the time the prophecies were written no one 
; could have had any doubt about the identity of the enemy. 


3, : For Jeremiah, however, the significant fact was not 
whether the sword was to be wielded by the human 
hands of Scythians, Medes, Chaldeans, or any com- 
bination of these. His very vagueness on this ques- 
tion should call attention to the precision with which 
he points to the true Wielder of the sword. At least 
five times in the passage under consideration the 
prophet speaks unmistakably for God in substance 
as at 5:15, “Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from 
far, O house of Israel, saith the Lord” (Cf. 4:6 and 
12; 6:19 and 21). It should be clear from these state- 
ments that what is important to Jeremiah is an in- 
strument over which men have only incomplete con- 
trol. He sees the coming destruction as an instru- 
ment in the hand of God.?5 
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id 3. False and true religion (7:1-10:25).—The sensitive 
al ) reader will recognize a definite break between the poems of 
or chapters 4-6 and the prose of chapter 7 and parts of chap- 
“4 ters 8 and 9. Not only has there been a change in style (which 
“Ibid. 
z "See Smith, pp. 110 ff. 

ws *™See Hyatt, p. 779. 

; “Adam C. Welch, Jeremiah, His Time and His Work (Oxford: 
m, Basil Blackwell, 1951), pp. 110 ff. 


“Gailey, p. 299. 
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may be due to the hands of an editor), but there has also been 
a change in time (from the reign of Josiah [640-609 B.C.] to 
that of Jehoiakim [609-598 B.C.]). Josiah, on the basis of the 
Book of the Law (probably Deuteronomy) which was found 
in the Temple (2 Kings 22:8 ff.), tried to reform the religious 
and moral life of his people. He banned the worship of idols, 
specified Jerusalem as the only legitimate place of worship, 
and commanded that all the regulations of the law be kept. 
The reform seemed not to get below the surface, and upon 
the death of Josiah, the people, along with the new king 
Jehoiakim, seemed to return to an idolatrous condition worse 
than before. 

The unity of this section (chaps. 7-10) is by no means 
certain or clear, but it can be discussed around the theme of 
the false and true religion. Jeremiah points out the people’s 
false idea of the Temple (7:1-15), their worship of false 
gods—the queen of heaven and other idols (7:16-20, 30-34), 
their false idea of sacrifice (7:21-29), and their false idea 
of wisdom (8:4-13; 9:12-16, 23-26). Such false religion re- 
sults in moral depravity (9:2-9), sorrow and grief (8:18-9:1), 
and invasion and destruction (8:14-17; 9:10-11; 10:17-25). 


The picture of the true God is set out in a passage which 
contrasts Yahweh, the true God, with the idols of the nations 
(10:1-16). On the basis of style and on the ground that the 
people addressed seem to be in captivity (10:2), this passage 
is denied to Jeremiah by most scholars. It does interrupt the 
context of 9:26 and 10:17. Four verses are omitted from this 
passage in the Septuagint and another verse is rearranged 
there. We must admit that this passage presents serious tex- 
tual and contextual problems, but the message is a comfort- 
ing and assuring one: 

There is none like thee, O Lord; 


thou art great, and thy name is 
great in might. 


But the Lord is the true God; 
he is the living God and the ever- 
lasting King. 


At his wrath the earth quakes, 
and the nations cannot endure 
his indignation (10:6, 10, R.S.V.). 
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4, Jeremiah and the covenant (11:1-12:17).—Chapters 
11 and 12 seem to center around Jeremiah’s relationship to 
the Deuteronomic referm in 621 B. C. It seems that at first 
Jeremiah supported the reform (11:1-8), but with the death 
of Josiah he saw his people break the covenant again (11:9- 
13). This reaction by the people resulted in God’s abandoning 
his people, at least for a while (11:14-17). It would seem that 
Jeremiah was persecuted by his own family and friends in 
Anathoth, possibly because of his support of the reform which 
resulted in their disestablishment (11:18-23; 12:5-6). The 
remainder of the passage deals with Jeremiah’s and Yahweh’s 
laments (12:1-4, 7-13), along with a conditional promise of 
the restoration of Judah’s evil neighbors (12:14-17). 


5. Parables and warnings (13:1-27).—This chapter is 
made up of five parts joined together by a dimly defined 
theme of the pride of Judah. The first two parts are parables 
in prose; the other three are warnings in poetry. The Hebrew 
prophets often used symbolic actions as a part of their pro- 
phesying. Isaiah is said to have “walked naked and barefoot” 
for three years as a sign against Egypt and Ethiopia (Isa. 
20:3), and Ezekiel is said to have lain on his left side three 
hundred and ninety days and on his right side for forty days 
to represent the exile of the two parts of his country (Ezek. 
4:4-6). 


Jeremiah makes much of prophetic symbolism. The first 
two parables of this chapter are good examples. (1) The 
parable of the waistcloth (13:1-11) is designed to show the 
ruin which will come to Judah by trusting in Babylon and 
“drinking the waters of the Euphrates” (cf. 2:18). (2) The 
parable of the wine-jars (13:12-14) is Jeremiah’s first sketch 
of his figure of the cup of the wine of the wrath of God 
which the nations are to drink (see 25:15-28; 51:7). Jeremiah 
probably picked up a commonplace saying, designed to ex- 
press confidence in prosperity ahead, and turned it into a 
symbol of destruction. (3) Jeremiah’s warning against Ju- 
dah’s false pride (13:15-17) is “one of the priceless jewels of 
Hebrew literature.”* It expresses Jeremiah’s grief because 
his people cling to their false pride and do not give glory to 
God. “They are like travellers on the mountainside caught 





“Hopper, p. 924. 
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in a dark cloud. While they wait for the cloud to pass, and the 
light to come again, the night comes upon them and plunges 
them into utter darkness.”2? 


The last two passages in chapter 13 are a lament over 
the young king Jehoiachin and his mother (13:18-19) and a 
description of the shame of Jerusalem pictured as a shep- 
herdess who has forsaken her flock (13 :20-27). 


6. Drought, sword, and famine (14:1-17:27).—Chapters 
14-17 consist of a series of undated, loosely connected oracles 
concerning dismay, disobedience, and defeat. The occasion 
of the first prophecy was a terrible drought which the people 
interpreted as being due to their iniquities (14:7). The 
prayer of the people and Jeremiah’s intercession both are re- 
jected (14:10-15:9). In chapter 15:10-21 the prophet gives 
frank expression to his bitterest feelings against God. “The 
Lord’s reply shows that the prophet needed to repent and 
to be careful to speak only what was true.”?* The seriousness 
of Israel’s sin is pointed out dramatically in chapter 16 when 
Jeremiah is forbidden to marry and in chapter 17 in his 
expression, “The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron; 
with the point of a diamond it is engraved on the tablet of 
their heart, and on the horns of their altars” (17:1, R.S.V.). 
In this section we meet for the first time a favorite expression 
of the prophet: “the sword, the pestilence, and the famine” 
(cf. 14:12; 21:7, 9; 29:17, 18; 32:24, 36; 34:17; 38:2; 
42:17, 22; 44:13). 


7. Lessons from the potter (18:1-20:18).—Chapters 18-20 
are composed of various types of literature around the com- 
mon themes of the potter’s vessels and national apostasy. 
The passage 18:1-12 is a prose section in which God’s sover- 
eignty is graphically described in terms of the potter’s 
sovereignty over his clay. The passage 18:13-17 is a poetic 
expression of the unnaturalness of Israel’s sin. The passage 
18:18-23 records Jeremiah’s bitterest prayer for vengeance 
on those who were plotting against him. 

Chapters 19:1-20:6 are a prose account of Jeremiah’s 
breaking a potter’s vessel as a symbol of the judgment of 
God on Jerusalem and his consequent arrest. In chapter 20: 





“Cunliffe-Jones, p. 112. 
“Hyatt, p. 939. 
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7-18 we come to the last of Jeremiah’s “confessions.” It 
is the saddest and bitterest word of all, yet it is one of 
the most important passages in all prophetic literature in 
revealing the secrets of the prophetic consciousness. 


8. Bad kings, false prophets, and good exiles (21:1-24: 
10).—At chapter 21 the fog in the book of Jeremiah begins 
to lift. We have not yet reached unlimited visibility, but 
certain events and people are clearly discernible. No dates 
are given in this section (chaps. 21-24), but certain well- 
known kings are named. In fact, chapters 21:1-23:8 are mes- 
sages directly to or about the last kings of Judah: Zedekiah 
(21:3-7), Shallum (22:10-12), Jehoiakim (22:13-19), and 
Jehoiachin (Coniah, 22 :24-30). Other prophecies are directed 
to the house of the king of Judah or the house of David 
(21:11-12), and still others predict the raising up of ideal 
rulers or a messianic king (23:4-6). 


Jeremiah had more to say about false prophets than 
any other prophet,”® probably because he saw the terrible 
tragedy which lay just ahead and he knew that the responsi- 
bility for the plight of his people lay most heavily on the 
shoulders of false religious leaders and evil rulers. Chapter 
23:9-40 is a classic passage on the false prophet. 


Jeremiah’s understanding of history is nowhere set out 
so forcefully as in chapter 24:1-10. Contrary to public opinion, 
Jeremiah believed that the Jews who had been taken captive 
to Babylon in 597 B.C. with Jehoiachin represented the “rem- 
nant” rather than the ones who had been left behind in 
Jerusalem. 


8. A summary warning to Judah and the cup of God’s 
wrath for the nations (25:1-38).—Chapter 25:1-14 represents 
a summary of Jeremiah’s preaching for twenty-three years, in 
which he warned the people that, because of their constant 
refusal to repent, the enemy from the north was drawing near. 
This passage is quite different in the Septuagint.*° 


Jeremiah was a realist. He knew the sins of his people 
would be punished. The foe from the north had to come, but 
that was not all. He knew that Yahweh was the God of the 





al bid., p. 990. 
ibid., p. 999 and John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion 
(Cambridger The University Press, 1936), pp. 240-41. 
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whole world, and those nations who had administered the 
cup of Yahweh’s wrath to Israel would themselves have to 
drink of it (cf. 25:15-38). 


III. Some Significant Events in the Life of 
Jeremiah after 608 B.C. (26:1-45:5) 


1. His Temple sermon and its results (26:1-24). 


2. Jeremiah’s yoke wearing and letter writing (27:1- 
29:32).—These three chapters are a literary unit bound to- 
gether with certain peculiarities of style and a common pur- 
pose of counteracting the easy optimism of Judah’s false 
prophets. In chapters 27 and 28 Jeremiah makes use of the 
prophetic symbol of the yoke. Chapter 29 contains Jeremiah’s 
famous letter to the exiles in Babylon advising them to be 
good citizens of that country since their exile was to last a 
long time. 


3. Jeremiah and the future (30:1-33:26).—These chap- 
ters break the biographical narratives which we have been 
following. However, one important event in Jeremiah’s life 
is related in chapter 32. It is the account of his buying 
his cousin’s farm as a sign of his faith in the future, even 
though it was occupied by the Babylonian army. 


These four chapters have been called “the roll of hope” 
or the “book of comfort.” They probably contain oracles 
written or spoken on various occasions and which were col- 
lected into one scroll and circulated separately for a while. 
They contain much important material, such as the section on 
the new covenant (31:31-34). 


4, Jeremiah’s interviews with Zedekiah during the early 
siege of Jerusalem by Babylon (34:1-22).—In verses 1-7 
Jeremiah tells Zedekiah of his approaching fate at the hands 
of the Babylonians, and in verses 8-22 he condemns the king 
and his nobles for their breach of faith with Hebrew slaves 
during the siege of Jerusalem. 


5. Jeremiah’s use of the example of the Rechabites for a 
lesson in obedience (35:1-19). 


6. Jeremiah’s book begun (36:1-32). 
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7. A chronological account of the siege and fall of 
Jerusalem and subsequent events in Jeremiah’s life (37:1-44: 
30). 


8. A personal word to Baruch (45:1-5). 


IV. Foreign Prophecies (46:1-51:64) 


Almost all of the writing prophets of the Old Testament 
make some references to foreign nations. The books of Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel contain separate sections devot- 
ed to prophecies concerning foreign nations. The presence 
of such material reveals an awareness and a concern of the 
prophet with the actions of other nations in relation to his 
own people and a conviction that God was over the affairs 
of all men. 


The prophecies in this section of Jeremiah are addressed 
to nine or ten nations of his day announcing the coming 
judgment of God upon each one. The problems of the date 
and authorship of this section are very difficult. The Sep- 
tuagint adds to the difficulty by presenting them in a dif- 
ferent place (after 25:13a) and in a different order. 


V. An Appendix (52 :1-34)%! 
Some High Points 


The book of Jeremiah is literally filled with wonderful 
expressions of faith and words of warning. What constitutes 
a high point in the book will depend largely upon the under- 
standing and situation of each individual reader. Perhaps 
the following verses could serve as examples of some high 
points because of their beauty of expression and depth of 
insight. 


See, I have set you this day over nations 
and over kingdoms, 
to pluck up and to break down, 
to destroy and to overthrow, 
to build and to plant 
(1:10; cf. 12:16; 18:9; 31:27). 





™See comment on this chapter above, p. 18. 
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Be appalled, O Heavens, at this, 


be shocked, be utterly desolate, says the Lord, 


for my people have committed two evils: 
they have forsaken me, 

the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed out cisterns for themselves, 


broken cisterns, that can hold no water (2:12-13) .*? 


For from the least to the greatest of them, 
every one is greedy for unjust gain; 
and from prophet to priest, 
every one deals falsely. 


They have healed the wound on my people lightly, 


saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace 


(6:13-14; 8:10b-11). 


Will you steal, murder, commit adultery, swear false- 
ly, burn incense to Baal, and go after other gods that 
you have not known, and then come and stand before 
me in this house, which is called by my name, and 
say, ‘We are delivered!’—only to go on doing all 
these abominations? (7:9-10). 


I have given heed and listened, 
but they have not spoken aright; 
no man repents of his wickedness, 
saying, ‘What have I done?’ 
Every one turns to his own course, 
like a horse plunging headlong into battle. 
Even the stork in the heavens 
knows her times; 
and the turtledove, swallow, and crane 
keep the time of their coming; 
but my people know not 
the ordinance of the Lord (8:6-7). 


The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved (8:20). 





of Jeremiah 2:10-13,” SOUTHWESTERN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, 
II (April, 1960), 27-32. See also V.L. Stanfield, “Preaching Values 
in Jeremiah,” this issue, pp. 69-80. 


“For an exegesis of this passage see D. David Garland, “Exegesis 
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Is there no balm in Gilead? 
Is there no physician there? (8:22). 


For death has come up into our windows, 
it has entered our palaces, 
cutting off the children from the streets 
and the young men from the squares (9:21).** 


Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, let not the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him who glories glory in 
this, that he understands and knows me, that I am 
the Lord who practice kindness, justice, and righte- 
ousness in the earth; for in these things I delight, 
says the Lord. (9:23-24). 


Many more favorite and familiar passages from the book 
of Jeremiah could be added to the above list. But, there are 
three other passages which present some of Jeremiah’s most 
unique ideas.*4 

In many aspects of his thought Jeremiah did not go 
beyond his predecessors or his contemporaries.** As far as 
we know, Jeremiah had no hope of another life. George Adam 
Smith says, “Absolutely no breath of this breaks either from 
his own oracles or from those attributed to him.’** In at 
least three respects, however, Jeremiah did move beyond his 
predecessors and his fellows: (1) he saw that sin was a 
matter of the heart; (2) he was convinced of the complete 
sovereignty of God and (3) that God would make a new cove- 
nant with his people. 


1. Sin’s Locus Is in the Heart (17:9) 
Jeremiah had much to say about sin, but the most amaz- 
ing and advanced element in his teaching was that the 


source of man’s woe was a deceitful and desperately corrupt 
heart (17:9).37 Charles Jefferson said that all thoughtful 





_ ."Note that death is pictured as a grim reaper perhaps for the 
first time in any literature. 

“See Stanfield, this issue, pp. 70-75. 

*Smith, p. 351. 

“Ibid., p. 334. 
"Cf. Peake, p. 39. 
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men agree that there is something wrong with the world— 
something radically and tremendously wrong. He reviews the 
many answers which have been given to the question as to the 
root of the world’s troubles. Some have suggested that mat- 
ter is the seat of evil. Others have named capitalism, or 
sectionalism, or socialism, or communism as the root of the 
world’s troubles. But six centuries before the Christian era 
a Hebrew prophet said that a sick heart lay at the bottom 
of man’s wretchedness.?* And what is more amazing is that 
Jeremiah saw the way out. He saw that God could cure a sick 
heart, or do something even better than that. He can give 
us a new heart (31:33). 


2. The Potter and the Clay (18:1-12) 


One of the most familiar illustrations in religious litera- 
ture is that of the potter and the clay. It is used very 
sparingly in the Bible (Isa. 29:16; 45:9; 64:8; Rom. 9:21) 
and twice in the Apocrypha (Wisd. Sol. 15:7; Ecclus. 33:13). 
Although the figure did not originate with Jeremiah (cf. Isa. 
29:16), it was he who impressed it indelibly on men’s minds. 


Jeremiah seems to have learned three abiding lessons 
from his visit to the potter’s house. (1) He learned that 
God was sovereign. Just as the clay was in the hands of the 
potter, so Israel—and as far as that goes, the whole world— 
was in God’s hands. Jeremiah realized that if God was God 
at all he must be God of all. If God’s sovereignty was 
limited, then he was less than God.®® 


(2) A second lesson that Jeremiah learned from the 
potter was that, although God’s sovereignty is complete, 
that does not mean that his will is always done. Just as the 
clay was marred in the hands of the potter, so Israel as 
God’s vessel had been marred in his hands. God’s sovereignty 
is complete, but within that sovereignty there is room for 
man’s choices. 


(3) The third lesson which Jeremiah learned from the 
potter was that of divine patience. When the clay became 
marred in his hand, the potter did not destroy it nor cast it 





“Charles E. Jefferson, Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928), p. 137. 
"Cf. ibid., p. 91. 
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away. He did not lock up shop and go home. He kept on work- 
ing. He crushed the clay into submission and “made of it 
another vessel as it seemed good to him to make it” (18:4). 


3. The New Covenant (31:31-34) 


The book of Jeremiah reaches its highest peak in this 
passage. The conception of the new covenant was Jeremiah’s 
greatest idea.*° It is significant that Jeremiah gave us the 
name of the new Bible six hundred years before it was 
written. Before Jeremiah could get a vision of the new cove- 
nant, however, he first had to realize the breaking up of 
the old (cf. 11:10; 22:9). 


It was not easy for Jeremiah to give up the old. Streane 
prefaced his commentary with a remarkable quotation from 
Macaulay: 


It is difficult to conceive any situation more pain- 
ful than that of a great man, condemned to watch the 
lingering agony of an exhausted country, to tend it 
during the alternate fits of stupefaction and raving 
which precede its dissolution, and to see the symp- 
toms of vitality disappear one by one, till nothing 
is left but coldness, darkness, and corruption.“ 


Herein lies the greatness of Jeremiah. A small man can 
see when it is growing dark, but only a great man can see 
beyond the darkness to the dawn. Jeremiah saw that the old 
covenant was abrogated, but God could make another covenant 
—a covenant written on the fleshly tables of men’s hearts 
based on forgiveness. 


Charles Jefferson concludes his chapter on the new 
covenant thusly : 


Do you observe how high we have come? We are 
almost up to the level of the New Testament. We are 
in the vicinity of Jesus. We can overhear Jesus say- 
ing, “You must be borne again.” That is an idea of 
Jeremiah expressed in Jesus’ way. We can overhear 
Jesus saying, “God is spirit, and they who worship 





“Cf. Jefferson, p. 111, and Peake, p. 43. 
“Quoted by G. Campbell Morgan in Studies in the Prophecy of 
Jeremiah (Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1955), p. 9. 
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him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.” That 
is an idea of Jeremiah stated in a phraseology slight- 
ly altered. But there are some things we cannot hear 
from the mountain top in Jeremiah. We cannot hear 
Jesus say, “This is the cup of the new covenant in my 
blood.” Jeremiah never foresaw the Mediator of the 
New Covenant. He saw the New Covenant, but he 
did not see the Mediator of it. He saw the ideal which 
was to be worked out in the heart, but he did not 
know by what means that ideal was to be realized. 
He did not see Jesus. Nor can we in Jeremiah hear 
Jesus saying, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. If it were not so I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go, I will come 
again and receive you unto myself.’”’ From the Book 
of Jeremiah we cannot hear that. The preacher can- 
not find in Jeremiah a text for Easter Sunday. There 
is no Easter in the calendar of Jeremiah. The idea 
of immortality never came into any of his sermons, 
nor so far as we can tell, did that idea ever enter 
his mind. God spoke to the fathers in the prophets by 
divers portions and in divers manners, and he has 
spoken unto us in his Son. Jeremiah saw in part and 
prophesied in part, but when he who is perfect came, 
then all that Jeremiah had said was swallowed up in 
the glory of the final truth. We can go a long way up 
the mountain side with Jeremiah, but when we reach 
the highest slopes, we discover that the prophet is no 
longer by our side. On lifting up our eyes we see no 
man but Jesus only.* 





“Jefferson, pp. 126-27. 
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The Prophet's Call - A Dialogue With God 


As Seen In Jeremiah 


T. T. Crabtree 


The prophets were launched upon their prophetic ca- 
reers by a definite call. Even as Israel moved forward be- 
cause of a consciousness of a covenant relationship with God, 
so the true prophets entered the prophetic ministry because of 
the constraint of God’s will. 


Amos, ‘the herdsman from Tekoa, declared that he proph- 
esied not out of personal choice, but because God took him 
from following the flock and inducted him into the prophetic 
ministry (Amos 7:14-15). Hosea, the brokenhearted husband, 
saw in his tragic domestic experience the heartbreak of God 
and felt constrained to proclaim the suffering love of Is- 
rael’s Maker (Hos. 1-3). Isaiah, the aristocrat, heard the 
voice of the divine Sovereign calling for a messenger and 
knew that the call was meant for him (Isa. 6). Micah felt 
that he was possessed by his message and the power to deliver 
it (Mic. 3:8). Jeremiah, the shy and sheltered youth of 
Anathoth, found himself conscripted into a position from 
which his timid nature caused him to shrink (Jer. 1:6). 
Ezekiel was set as a watchman over Israel in order that he 
might warn them to turn from their wicked ways (Ezek. 2:8 
f.). 


These men were conscious of God’s summoning and sus- 
taining them as they sought to reveal his message to the 
people. Harold Knight has said that “this experience” of 
the soul’s confrontation by the living God “is central and 
determinative” of all that is to follow. 


The prophets reveal the fount of their inspiration in the 
accounts of how they were led into the prophetic ministry. 
They lived constantly under the lengthened shadow of this 
initial experience with God. It affected the totality of their 
life-relationships. 





*The Hebrew Prophetic Consciousness (London: Lutterworth Press, 
1947), p. 102. 
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Prophetic Inspiration 


A consideration of that deep, inward, personal, spiritual 
experience by which the prophets were inducted into the 
prophetic ministry brings one face to face with the mystery 
of inspiration and revelation. That the prophets were organs 
of revelation and that they were inspired by God is undeni- 
able if one accepts the claims of the Old Testament as valid. 


The Hebrew prophets stepped forward on the stage of 
history with a word which they claimed to have received from 
God. A New Testament writer states that “no prophecy ever 
came by the will of man: but men spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Spirit” (2 Pet. 1:21). 


H. Wheeler Robinson is right when he says that “many 
attempts have been made” to explain “how” God spoke to the 
prophets.? 

According to Philo, the revelation from God came to 
the prophet while in a state of mental unconsciousness and 
inactivity. The prophet was to the Spirit what a flute would 
be in the hands of a musician. The prophet was wholly passive 
while the divine Spirit was active and imparted to him that 
knowledge of the divine character which he chose to reveal.® 

Philo, no doubt, held these views of prophetic inspiration 
because he found that type of ecstatic phenomenon present 
in Greek thought and culture.* Since Philo was attempting 
to interpret the Old Testament so as to show its similarity to 
the philosophy of Plato, it was only natural for him to 
interpret prophetic inspiration in Platonic terms to prove 
his point. 

The Hebrew never thought of a soul’s departing from the 
land of reason, as Philo taught, to be possessed by the divine 
Spirit. The Hebrew would have thought in terms of the Spirit 
coming upon the individual and taking possession of his facul- 
ties.» The experience of inspiration among the great Hebrew 





"Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (Oxford: Claren- 
don ——. 1946), p. 178. 
rry Austryn me Philo (Cambridge: Harvard University 
mena 1947), II, 28-30. 
‘Cf. W. ’R. ‘Inge, “Restasy,” Encyclopedia of Religion and pete 
= James Hastings (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914), V, 
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prophets was always considered a result of the divine initia- 
tive and was not sought as an end within itself. The view of 
prophetic inspiration held by Philo is definitely not Hebraic 
and therefore untenable if one would come to a genuine 
understanding of Old Testament prophecy. 

It is interesting to notice that the New Testament is 
silent as to the manner in which God spoke to the prophets. It 
simply says that prophecy is of divine origin (2 Pet. 1:21). 

In rejecting the opinions of the Montanists, who looked 
upon the state of inspiration as being a condition of ecstasy 
and madness, Origen believed that the prophets received 
their oracles while in complete possession of their rational 
consciousness.® He speaks of the prophets as men of the high- 
est type of moral character who were selected by God to be 
the depositories of his holy oracles. Concerning the work of 
the Holy Spirit in inspiration, Origen says that the minds 
of the prophets were “illumined, made clear and sensitive” 
so as to perceive the message of God.’ 

The view of inspiration held by the Apologists pre- 
vailed in the church, with only slight modification, until 
some time in the nineteenth century, when a new interest in 
prophecy was awakened by fresh investigations into Old Test- 
ament questions. In reaction to the findings of scholars who 
sought to study the Old Testament in its historical setting, 
Hengstenberg, an outstanding leader in the school of ration- 
alistic-orthodoxy, in the first edition of his Christology of 
the Old Testament, reverted to the position of Philo and 
the early church. He taught that the prophets received di- 
vine revelations while in a 


state of complete ecstasy in which the rational 
powers were suspended, their own agency ceased, 
and they became completely passive under an over- 
powering of the Spirit of God; so as Philo says, the 
prophets were interpreters whose organs God used 
to impart his revelation.® 





‘A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy, ed. J. A. Paterson 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1903), p. 133. 

“Origen against Celsus,” The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. Alexander 
Roberts and James Donaldson (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1951), IV, 611-13. 

°E. . Hengstenberg, The Christology of the Old Testament, 
—_. + eee (Alexandria: William M. Morrison, 1836), first 
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In his second edition Hengstenberg modified his views but 
continued to hold that the prophets received their oracles 
from God while in a state of ecstasy. 


Hengstenberg went too far when he stated that all of 
the prophetic oracles came while in a state of ecstasy. 
This cannot be proved from the Old Testament records. Heng- 
stenberg and the school of rationalistic-orthodoxy made the 
same mistake that the Apologists made, only in another direc- 
tion. The Apologists ‘said that the prophets experienced no 
ecstasy, and then :Hengstenberg said that ecstasy was a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the prophetic state. 


There are some scholars who like to emphasize the 
fact that the prophets were religious geniuses. Prominent 
among these is C. H. Dodd, who uses the terms “religious 
geniuses” and “religious experts” rather freely. According 
to Dodd, the authority of the Bible is the “authority of ex- 
perts in the knowledge of God, masters in the art of living, 
the authority of religious genius.”?° Of these religious experts, 
Dodd says that it is possible to study their antecedents and 
environment and to account for the direction which their 
genius took, but that it is impossible to define that unique 
quality which made them prophets. Christ is said to be the 
supreme religious genius and the climax to a great succession 
of religious experts. 


Dodd does refer to the prophets’ having communion 
with God. However, his emphasis on the divine initiative in 
this matter of inspiration and revelation is conspicuous by 
its absence. He speaks of the prophet’s apprehension of 
“the word of the Lord” under the category of “imagination.” 
He compares this apprehension of “the word of the Lord” to 
the creative imagination of the poet. These discoveries 
are said to be the result of some “insight resident in per- 
sonality, and raised to a high power in genius.”’” 


That the prophets were men of superior - intellectual 
ability cannot be disputed. But let it be said that these 





*Ibid., pp. 397, 408-9, 413. 
_ “The Authority of the Bible (London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1988). 
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: prophets were not spokesmen of God just because they had 
t superior intellects. Their oracles came to them as a result 
of something more than concentrated cogitations. If they can 
be properly called “religious geniuses” or “religious experts,” 
it is because God had chosen them and revealed to them a 
knowledge of his character which they did not possess be- 
fore. This knowledge of God, as a result of the divine initia- 
tive in an act of self-disclosure, qualified them to speak as 
his interpreters.'* 
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Some have thought of the prophets as mystics.'* Davis 
has said, 


There is a great difference between the mystic and 
the prophet. For the mystic, time is swallowed up in 
eternity. It vanishes. But for the prophet time still 
persists, but penetrated by eternity. 


tS. 2 er 


Because of this indisputable fact, one must look upon the 
prophets as being far more than “mystics” in the common 
definition of that title. 
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During the past generation the most keenly discussed 
question in connection with prophetic inspiration has been 
that of the significance of “ecstasy” for an understanding of 
the prophets. It has been held by many scholars that 
“ecstasy” was the distinguishing characteristic of the Hebrew 
prophets and that it provided a criterion without which nei- 
ther the prophet nor his audience would be satisfied. T. H. 
Robinson contends that the very name nabi (prophet) implies 
ecstatic behavior, and that it would not have been used if 
the prophets had not been ecstatic.1* This is inconclusive, i 
since the philology is more than doubtful and words have a 
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“John Wilson, How God Has Spoken (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, | 
1909), pp. 117f. | 


1 “Cf. Herbert W. Hines, “The Prophet as Mystic,” The American | 
e Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XL (October, 1923), 
41; and T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (2d ed. rev.; New York: Harper ; 

& Brothers Publishers, 1950), p. 152. 


| *D. R. Davis, igo Vision of God,” The: Christian World Pulpit, 
: XV (January, 1879), 26. 


“Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel (London: Duckworth 
and Co., 1958), pp. 44-45. 
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history as well as a derivation." 

That there was a large element of abnormality in the 
canonical prophets is unquestionable. But this does not nec- 
essarily prove that every prophetic utterance was given ei- 
ther while in a condition of ecstasy or as a result of an 
ecstatic experience. 

The real test of a genuine oracle was not its being an 
ecstatic utterance but rather its content. There were several 
criteria in the prophet’s mind by which he could test the 
genuineness of his utterances, such as “the possibility of 
verification, the religious effect of the message, and the 
moral character of the prophet.’* At no time did the great 


prophets consider an oracle as authentic just because it was 
ecstatic. 


The Old Testament records do not reveal a definite 
formula for receiving a message from God. Instead of find- 
ing a “set formula,” it will be discovered that God spoke to 
the prophets in many different ways. 


“The things of everyday life, of their own life, of the 
natural world around them’’® served as points of contact 
whereby God revealed his will to the prophets. This can be 
seen clearly in the transcripts which the prophets gave of 
their call-experience. 


The Called of God 
“Logically and chronologically the prophet’s career be- 
gins with a call.”2° One scholar states that the difference 
between the earlier prophets and the writing prophets was 
due to the fact that “the latter are conscious of an express 
call, at a definite moment, by Jehovah to their prophetic 





“Cf. H. H. Rowley, “The Nature of Prophecy in the Light of 
Recent Study,” The Harvard Theological Review, XXXVIII (January, 
1945), 1-33; Alfred Guillaume, Prophecy and Divination among the 
Hebrews and Other Semites (New York: Harper Brothers Publishers, 
1938), pp. 112-13; and William Foxwell Albright, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957), p. 231. 

**W. F. Lofthouse, “Thus Hath Jahveh Said,” The American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XL (July, 1924), 245. 

*L. H. Brockington, “The Lord Shewed Me,” Studies in History and 
Religion, ed. Ernest A. Payne (London: Lutterworth Press, 1942), p. 31. 


"Lindsay B. Longacre, “ — of the Spirit (New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 1922), 
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office.”* Farley affirms that the essential mark of a prophet 
is “a consciousness of a divine call.”22 Scott observes that the 
assurance of a divine call “was a primary element in the pro- 
phetic consciousness.”** 


The prophets do not speak of a resolution or purpose, 
formed by themselves, to devote themselves to the prophetic 
ministry. They describe a moment in which they received a 
call from God. They were “conscious of a sudden intuition, 
impressing itself upon them with irresistible clearness and 
force, and in certain instances, communicated to them in the 
form of a vision.’’* 


H. Wheeler Robinson asserts that, whenever the account 
of a prophet’s call is given, it “can naturally be expected 
to be a primary document for the understanding of the man 
and his message,’”*° for this experience was the supreme mo- 
ment in his life. It was in this experience that the proph- 
et’s human personality encountered the divine in an especial- 
ly intense contact, and an indelible imprint was left on his 
thinking. 


The extraordinary religious experiences of the great 
prophets were not only emotional but had a content as of in- 
telligible speech. These experiences provided the prophets 
with an “insight into the moral and spiritual realities of a 
given situation”?* in conjunction with an inner constraint 
to be spokesmen for God. This is a far cry from the reli- 
gious experience of the ecstatic bands during the days of 
Samuel (1 Sam. 10:10 f.). The great prophets had an irre- 
sistible inner compulsion to deliver a message which they had 
received, and the message and the commission were parts of 
the same spiritual experience (Hos. 1:2; Isa. 6:9 f.; Jer. 
1:7, 9; Ezek. 2:8 f.). Pedersen has gone so far as to say 





“James Hastings (ed.), Isaiah (“The Great Texts of the Bible,” 
Vol. VII; Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1910), p. 68. 

=W. J. Farley, The Progress of Old Testament Prophecy (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell, n.d.), p. 14. 

=R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1944), p. 88. 

“S. R. Driver, Isaiah: His Life and Times (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., n.d.), p. 16. Cf. J. Philip Hyatt, Prophetic Religion 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947), pp. 13 f. 

"Two Hebrew Prophets (London: Lutterworth Press, 1948), p. 80. 
*Scott, p. 86. 
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that in this encounter with God “the sum and substance of 
the prophet’s mission is concentrated in one first pregnant 
experience.”’27 


In trying to understand these experiences of the pro- 
phets, which happened over twenty-five hundred years ago, 
one must beware of beginning with some médern psychologi- 
cal explanation of prophetic phenomena and illustrating it 
with examples selected indiscriminately from the Old Testa- 
ment at its various levels and even from pseudepigraphical 
apocalyptic books. The most reputable Old Testament scholars 
are in agreement that the experiences of the great prophets 
are not “directly accessible to modern psychological meth- 
ods.”2® Certain allowances have to be made before the reli- 
gious life of the prophets can be discussed in modern psy- 
chological terminology. To appreciate the Old Testament pro- 
phets properly, an understanding of the primitive Hebrew 
psychology is a necessity. Little had been done in this field 
until quite recently.2® H. Wheeler Robinson has been the lead- 
ing explorer into the workings of the ancient Hebrew’s 
mind.*® Other scholars have accepted his main conclusions.** 


It is difficult for some to begin with the actual concep- 
tion of the Hebrews, and the result has been that oftentimes 
the prophets were made to be “tape recorders” which re- 
ceived the message of God and then played it back to the 
hearers. On the other hand, some would ascribe the beliefs 
of the prophets in divine inspiration to an unscientific age 
when man did not bother to raise questions. It must be ad- 
mitted that their experiences were subjective, but “the ob- 
jective reality and truth of these experiences” must not be 





“John Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture (London: G. Cumber- 
lege, 1946), III-IV, 114. 

™N. W. Porteous, “Prophecy,” Record and Revelation, ed. H. 
Wheeler Robinson (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1938), p. 227. 

“Franz Delitzsch published a System of Biblical Psychology (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1869), but this work is by no means adequate 
in the light of modern research. 

"See his The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament (London: 
Duckworth, 1913), pp. 173-86; Redemption and Revelation in the Act- 
uality of —_- (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), pp. 353-82; 
The Christian Doctrine of Man (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1911), 


pp. 4-26; The Christian Experience of. the Hol Spirit (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1928), pp. 160-64; and Inspiration and Revelation 
in the Old Testament, pp. 178-86. 

“Porteous, Rowley, Guy, Knight, and Brockington. 
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discredited because of this, for “knowledge of God can never 
be obtained by exact scientific methods, but only by personal 
experiences.”*? Divine revelation will always elude complete 
comprehension by man. Concerning an understanding of this 
mystery, Robinson says, 


Our study of the prophets can shew us the experience 
of those who believed they stood in the council of 
God, what ideas they held of themselves and of Him, 
what apparent characteristics distinguished them 
from others. This is the province of psychology—the 
psychology of the Hebrews in general and of the 
Hebrew prophets in particular. But, fascinating as 
such studies are, they are only preparatory to the 
real thing. In the last resort, we shall know as much 
or as little of the prophetic consciousness as is the 
degree to which we share its essential and central 
experience. The value-judgments we make of a pro- 
phet’s message pass beyond psychology, and imply 
a metaphysic.** 


This scholar states that the most important differ- 
ences between the Hebrew’s conception of man and that of the 
modern psychologist are as follows: (1) “the ready belief 
in invasive energies,” (2) “the attribution of psychical 
capacity” to various physical organs of the body, (3) the 
“objectivity” assigned to “subjective phenomena as the vision 
and the dream,” and (4) the significance which they gave to 
“symbolic acts.’”** An actual examination of the call-experi- 
ence, which is the very central core of the prophetic con- 
sciousness, should begin with these matters in mind. 

A prophet’s call did not come to him in a vacuum. It 
was not an induction into an undefined ministry. Of nec- 
essity it was vitally connected with some particular occas- 
ion, because the Hebrews did not deal in abstractions as did 
the Greeks. The spiritual and the physical were inseparably 
connected in their experiences, the one merging into the 
other or else emerging from it. The fact that “God enters 





“Rudolf Kittel, The Scientific Study of the Old Testament (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910), p. 324. 

_ "H. Wheeler Robinson, “The Psychology and Metaphysic of ‘Thus 
Saith Yahweh,’ ” Zietschrift Fur Die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Band xli, (1923), p. 1. 

“Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, p. 178. 
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into the experiences of men, and teaches them of Himself 
when they are sensitive to learn’”® is well illustrated by the 
call-experience of Jeremiah. 


Jeremiah’s Call From God 


Jeremiah presents a striking example of God’s message 
coming to a prophet while he was in a state of calm though 
exalted meditation. 

The call of God to Jeremiah is disappointing to those 
who love the spectacular and melodramatic. The account of 
how Jeremiah became a prophet of God, found in the first 
chapter of his prophecies, bears the marks of simplicity when 
compared to those of Isaiah and Ezekiel. 


The historical background.—“‘World conditions were the 
major factor in the call of Jeremiah.’** The thirteenth year 
of the reign of Josiah, the boy king of Judah, was also the 
death-year of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria. For better than 
a hundred years the fortune or misfortune of Judah had 
been dependent upon the will of the Assyrian ruler. Assyria 
had been the chief power in Western Asia, but now there was 
a profound change taking place. The Assyrian empire was 
showing signs of weakness. Egypt was slowly rising from its 
prostration. The Medes had gained independence from the 
Assyrian yoke, and the Neo-Babylonian empire was being 
born. The Scythians, a savage horde from the north, were 
sweeping toward Jeremiah’s homeland. An attitude of fear 
and uncertainty must have characterized the minds of those 
of Judah’s inhabitants who were looking at facts realistically. 
It was time for a prophet to appear with a word from God. 


Jeremiah’s heritage——Anathoth, an hour’s walk to the 
north of Jerusalem, was Jeremiah’s birthplace and home 
until manhood. Since the days of Solomon, Anathoth had been 
the residence of a famous family of priests (1 Kings 2:26 f.). 
Abiathar, the only survivor of the house of Eli, took the 
wrong side upon Solomon’s accession to the throne and was 





"H. H. Rowley, The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament (Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1946), p. 192. Cf. Scott, pp. 131 f.; and 
Hyatt, pp. 149 f. 

*Clyde T. Francisco, S *  gaataed the Old Testament (Nashville: 
pee 2. Press, 1950), p. 142. 
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commanded to surrender his priestly prerogatives and to 
abide at Anathoth. Jeremiah, being “the son of Hilkiah, of the 
priests that were at Anathoth” (Jer.1:1) was possibly able 
to trace his lineage back to those who originally had cus- 
tody of the Ark. Nowhere would the best traditions of Israel 
and her God find a better repository than in a household 
whose forebears had guarded the most sacred symbol of Is- 
rael’s invisible God. 


There is every reason to believe that Jeremiah was 
reared in a godly Hebrew home. His name means “Yahweh 
hurls,” 


evidently expressing the hope of his parents that 
the Lord would use him in helping to alleviate 
the conditions prevalent during the reign of wicked 
Manasseh, who was ruling at Jeremiah’s birth.*” 


In all probability, Jeremiah was instructed by his father in 
the knowledge of Israel’s past, her ideals, and even in the 
prophecies of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. 


Nature was not silent as far as making a contribution 
to the life of the lad of Anathoth. The simple things of 
the countryside fascinated Jeremiah. This is seen in the 
manner in which his call came to him, and throughout his life 
he saw a profound significance in simple things. 


By living only a short distance from Jerusalem it was 
possible, after a short walk, for Jeremiah to hear of the 
happenings in the rest of the world. Since Jeremiah was 
not a member of the official priesthood, it was possible for 
him to look at the sins of Judah objectively. “He was free 
from the narrowness of vision and the timidity which are al- 
ways apt to creep over an official caste.’’®* 


The religion of Israel had degenerated during the reign 
of Manasseh. Apostasy was rampant in the land. Judah, like 
her sister to the north, had made the Baalim the object of 
her trust for prosperity. For national security she was depend- 
ing on alliances with neighboring nations. The worship of 
Yahweh was formal and ritualistic; it contained no reality 





*Tbid. 
*Adam C. Welch, Jeremiah: His Time and His Work (Oxford: B. 
Blackwell, 1951), p. 34. 
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and made no moral demands upon the worshipers. To such a 
prophet as has been described and in such a time as has been 
pictured “the word of the Lord” came to the son of Hilkiah. 

A dialogue with God.—The account of Jeremiah’s con- 
frontation by God in the deepest zone of his being is given 
in the form of a dialogue. He did not receive his call to 
the prophetic ministry in the midst of a temple filled with 
brilliant light or surrounded by strange heavenly creatures. 
“The revelation came to him not from cloven skies, or out 
of the midst of the thunders of the heavens.’®® Instead of 
the spectacular, Jeremiah describes the objects or events of 
common daily experience as the starting point for his per- 
ception of the divine truth. 
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Back of Jeremiah’s call-experience “there must have ~ 
been some wrestling of the spirit of which there is no rec- 
ord.’’*° Without doubt, the indelible impression that God was 
calling him into the goodly fellowship of the prophets came 
to him as a result of a growing religious experience. 


Several scholars take the account to be a description 
of a visionary experience.*! Perhaps it was; but all must 
admit that it lacks the unusual phenomena of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. It is not said to be a vision. Baughman calls at- 
tention to “the absence of the vision, the ecstasy,”4? and 
Streane points out that “without startling symbol or ecstatic 
trance the command is received.’’** 


Peake describes Jeremiah’s experience in a most sat- 
isfying manner: 


The narrative gains an effectiveness of its own 
by the very absence of accessories. God and the man 
are here alone in intimate conversation, no Seraphim 
or Cherubim mar the impressive simplicity of the 
scene. It is a fit prelude to the lifework of the pro- 





“Harry F. Baughman, Jeremiah for Today (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1947), p. 50. 


Bible for Schools and Colleges’; Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1888), p. xvi. 


“Ibid., p. 84. 

“Cheyne, Davidson, T. H. Robinson, and Skinner. 

“P. 50. a 

“A. W. Streane, Jeremiah and Lamentations (“The Cambridge | 
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phet who first clearly conceived religion as a per- f 





a sonal relation between man and God.“ 4 
en | If Jeremiah’s experience took the form of a vision, it was a : 
h. ~~ “calm meditative vision” that was not accompanied by any : 
n & spectacular phenomena. It was an experience with God on 


en life’s way. God chose him, met him, spoke to him, touched 


to | his lips, and commissioned him as a prophet. 
a 4 Predestination.—In the first portion of Jeremiah’s call- 
ut \ experience the divine purpose for his life was revealed to him. 
of & Now the word of Jehovah came unto me, say- 
of @& ing, Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee, 
r- and before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanc- 

é tified thee; I have appointed thee a prophet unto the 
ve : nations (Jer. 1:4-5). 
<- ~ . This was an amazing communication which, “by some myster- 
——— ious channel, made its way into the young man’s soul.’* It 
” would appear that this impression came to the mind of Jere- 

miah as a result of the revelatory activity of God working 

- in harmony with the prophet’s own reflective processes. 
st Glover says, “It does not matter” whether this impression 
id came to him in “a moment or six months; .. . it came.’ 
t- As Jeremiah meditated upon the purpose of God for 
ad his life, the conviction was forced upon his mind that a com- 
‘ic bination of things happened even before his birth that were 


to be determining factors in his becoming a prophet. He 
t+. || came to realize that everything that he had received or that 
had happened to him worked together under the hand of 
God to prepare him for the work to which he was being called. 
This only served 


‘to givé- him the greater assurance of his call, and 
to impress the more strongly on his mind that God 
was in earnest and had a work for him to do from 
which he could not be excused.** 





“A. S. Peake, Jeremiah, ee I (“The Century Bible’; Edinburgh: 
T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1910), pp. 5 
“Alexander Stewart, eremiah at Man and his Message (Edin- 
j burgh: W. F. Henderson, 1936), p. 
p “T. R. Glover, “a” Call of God, ” The Expositor, Eighth Series, 
VII (April, 1914), 3 3. 
“Henry Cowles, Jeremiah, and His Lamentations (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1880), p. 20. 
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The consciousness that he had been a thought of God 
before his birth must have stirred the sensitive young man 
from Anathoth to the depths of his being. In the opinion of 
Freedman, “This consciousness must have sustained him and 
enable him to triumph over the moods of despondency to 
which he was subject.’’** 


Jeremiah’s hesitancy.—Jeremiah’s first reaction to this 
perception of the divine ideal and purpose for his life was a 
feeling of utter insufficiency. “He did not like Isaiah 
volunteer to go on God’s errand, but like Moses he shrank 
back from it.’*° This can be easily understood when one 
recognizes the immensity of the task that was before him. 
He was to be a prophet, not only to Judah, but “to the nations” 
as well. “His work was to be unusually extensive in its ac- 
tivities, and for the most part intensely painful in its char- 
acter.”’5° 


Jeremiah’s reply to the call of God was: “I know not 
how to speak, for I am a child” (Jer. 1:6). This was not a 
plea of unfitness of character, as in the case of Isaiah, for 
“such a plea would have been to doubt the divine wisdom 
which had thus selected him.”*? Jeremiah was pleading his 
youth, inexperience, and lack of ability as a basis for evading 
the prophetic office. Cheyne calls attention to the fact that 
Jeremiah was most likely in his late teens or early twenties, 
and youth’s role in the Orient was to hear instead of being 
heard.®? He was not saying, “I will not,” but “I cannot.” 

This was a natural response from a sensitive young soul 
like Jeremiah. Stewart observes that there were “tempera- 
mental causes to which Jeremiah’s hesitation must be partly 
ascribed.’’* Jeremiah was of the type that “was continually 
looking into his own mind.’’*4 He was deeply convinced of his 
human inability for such a task as he was called to perform. 





“Harry Freedman (ed.), Jeremiah (“Soncino Books of the Bible’; 
London: Soncino Press, 1949), p. 2. 

“L. Elliott Binns, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (“Westminster 
Commentaries”; London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1919), p. xxxviii. 

“Stewart, p. 3. 

"Welch, p. 42. 

“". me Cheyne, —* His Life and Times (New York: Fleming 
H. 7 Co., 18977), p. 3. 


“A.B. Davidson, The Called of God, ed. J. A. Paterson (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1902), p. 213. 
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Because of his introspective nature and the difficulty of his 
task, Jeremiah was to experience a struggle within his sou: 
for many years. 


The assurance of divine assistance.—God took steps to 
reassure the timid, hesitant young prophet of divine help in 
the discharge of his prophetic duties. He was led to under- 
stand that he is to speak only that which he is commanded 
to speak (Jer. 1:7). His own intellect is not to be the source 
for the oracles which he is to utter. They are to come from 
God and will carry divine authority within themselves. 
Consequently, “Jeremiah is pre-eminently the prophet of the 
word. From the start of his career he was manifestly con- 
scious of being guided by a will not his own.’’®5 


Jeremiah was then assured of the divine deliverance 
from his enemies: “Be not afraid of their faces: for I am 
with thee to deliver thee” (Jer. 1:8). It was but reasonable 
that the young prophet should fear those who were to be his 
hearers. Sinful men never had welcomed a message of judg- 
ment and condemnation, and there was a strong possibility of 
reprisal. With such thoughts in his mind, Jeremiah was given 
assurance that when “God sends forth His servants He goes 
with them.’’** The prophet was not promised that he would be 
preserved unhurt, “but that he shall be delivered from des- 
truction at the hands of his enemies.’’5? 


Jeremiah then describes a third thing that God did to 
encourage him. “Then Jehovah put forth his hand, and 
touched my mouth; and Jehovah said unto me, Behold, I have 
put my words in thy mouth” (Jer. 1:9). “Then God touched 
his mouth. How? Who can tell?”’5* Jeremiah experienced what 
today would be called “an actual psychical experience.’ 
Freedman calls this impression of Jeremiah “an anthropomor- 
phism; the action symbolized that henceforth he would speak 
with the tongue (authority) of God,”® and in the words of 
Keil, 





“Baughman, p. 32. 

“Binns, p. 5. 

"Streane, p. 4. 

™G. Campbell Morgan, Studies in the Prophecies of Jeremiah (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1931), p. 25. 

“Raymond Calkins, Jeremiah the Prophet (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1980), p. 59. 

“"?. 3. 
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The hand is the instrument of making and doing; 
the touching of Jeremiah’s mouth by the hand of God 
is consequently an emblematical token that God 
frames in his mouth what he is to speak.* 


God thus assured the uncertain young prophet, who 
“never loses the sense of his own insufficiency, but again 
and again is brought back to the sufficiency of God.’’® 
Jeremiah was given definite assurance that God would use 
his mouth to reveal the divine message to the people. This 
sense of “touch by the hand of God” is said by Streane to be 
“an outward symbol of the gift of eloquence, which was be- 
ing then and there bestowed.” 


It seems that, in spite of these words of promise, 
Jeremiah delayed his entrance into the prophetic ministry. 
The vision of the almond rod and of the boiling caldron 
served as further urgings from God to the young prophet and 
gave to him a sense of urgency and inner compulsion. 


The nature of Jeremiah’s ministry.— It was revealed 
to Jeremiah that he was a prophet set “‘over the nations and 
over the kingdoms” (Jer. 1:10). This indicates a change of 
view from that of the earlier prophets. Skinner observes 
that, “None of his predecessors, so far as we know, had en- 
tertained so exalted an idea of his mission.’ 


The word which Jeremiah is to utter will not lose 
its efficacy in the human utterance of it. It will enter upon 
a mission of its own that will accomplish the will of God 
that is behind it. The effect of God’s word spoken by 
Jeremiah will be twofold: it will be both destructive and 
constructive (Jer. 1:10). The word will serve “to pluck up 
and to break down and to destroy and to overthrow” that 
which is displeasing to God. The constructive work of the 
word will be “to build and to plant” that which is good. Be- 





“C. F. Keil, The Prophecies «, Jeremiah (“Biblical empentery on 
the Old Testament”; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1880), I 

“H. Wheeler Robinson, The Cross of Jeremiah (London: SCM 
Pry, Se) p. 61. 


“John Skinner, Prophecy & Religion: Studies in 4 Life of 
Jeremiah (Cambridge: At the- University Press, 1955), * hy: 
“Cf. C. J. Ball, The 9 gow of Jeremiah (“The Expositor’s 
Bible,” Vol. XII; New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1908), p. 72. 
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yond a ministry and message of judgment Jeremiah is to look 
forward to a better and more hopeful state of affairs. 

The vision of the almond rod.—Smith describes the 
mental anxiety that Jeremiah experienced while meditating 
upon the significance of the work with which God was con- 
fronting him: 


The Word, the ethical purpose of God for Israel 
was clear, but how was it to be fulfilled? No strength 
appeared in the nation itself. The party or parties, 
loyal to the Lord had been in power a dozen years 
and effected little in Jerusalem and nothing beyond. 
The people were not stirred and seemed hopeless. 
Living in a village where little changed through the 
years, but men follcwed the habits of their fathers, 
Jeremiah felt everything dead. Winter was on and 
the world was asleep.® 


With such thoughts in his mind Jeremiah was strug- 
gling against his call as he walked through the fields near 
Anathoth. Against the bleak winter landscape he saw “a dry 
twig, which could easily be mistaken for something other 
than it was.’’®? Upon closer scrutiny the young prophet per- 
ceived that the twig was the branch of an almond tree(Jer. 
1:11). 


Like a later Prophet greater than himself, Jeremiah 
was able to see profound truths in simple things. The al- 
mond tree, which blossomed in January, was the first of all 
the trees to awake to the first sign of spring. It was 
“poetically named by the Hebrews the wakeful tree.”®* As 
Jeremiah pronounced the name of the tree, shaked—which 
means “awakeness or watchfulness’®—‘“‘ga corresponding 
thought leaped, God-inspired, into Jeremiah’s mind.’ The 
Lord was awake and watching—shoked—to perform his word. 
For some sixty years Judah had been in the grip of a spiritual 
winter. God was about to bring her long winter to an end.“7! 





“George Adam Smith, Jeremiah (New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1922), p. 84. 

"Welch, pp. 46-47. 

“Skinner, p. 31. 

“Smith, p. 84. 

"Costen J. Harrell, The Prophets of Israel (Nashville: Cokesbury 
~—. p. 121. 
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Jeremiah was enabled to see that when all was asleep 
God was still awake and watching to accomplish his purpose. 
Orelli says that the vision of the almond rod presented to 
Jeremiah “a half-linguistic, half-figurative symbol of the 
restless vigilance with which the Lord will carry on the ful- 
filment of His Word.’’? Jeremiah learned that “God, who may 
have appeared to be slumbering, was now waking to ac- 
tion.””78 


The vision of the boiling caldron.—In close association 
with the vision of the almond rod (cf. Jer. 1:13) and for the 
Same general purpose, but with a different emphasis, 
Jeremiah saw a vision of a boiling caldron. 


While in a mood of deep meditation concerning the 
fate of his country, Jeremiah’s eyes fell upon a pot boiling 
on a domestic hearth. As he glanced at the pot, he noticed 
that it was leaning toward the south and that a strong north 
wind was blowing the flames which heated the pot. 


As the materials on which it is standing are 
consumed, it settles unevenly, and the southern side 
sinks. Thus it will presently be overturned, and send 
its scalding contents in that direction.” 


Jeremiah was conscious of the unrest in the north. “The 
ominous North was indeed like a boiling caldron.’”** The 
Scythians were on a rampage. Assyria was crumbling. Baby- 
lon was rising to a position of prominence in the east. Is- 
rael’s worst enemies had always come from the north. As 
Jeremiah gazed at the seething caldron, he became conscious 
of the fact that God was speaking to him and giving him a 
“symbol of the peril that will presently boil out of the 
north.”7¢ 


Jeremiah was led to see that the judgment of God was 
coming upon Judah in the form of an invader from the north. 
“If he thought of a definite enemy it was probably the Scy- 





™C. Von Orelli, The Prophecies A Jeremiah, trans. J. S. Banks 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889), p. 

"George ie _— Book of ; (London: Hodder and 
Suen 3 1903), p. 
“Streane, p. 7. 
"Calkins, p. 64. 
“Baughman, p. 50. 
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thians.””? It is not necessary to state definitely that he 


p i was referring to the Scythians. He knew that judgment would 
2 86 | come from the north, for Egypt was not a strong nation at 
o FF the moment. 

— The pot of judgment was already boiling. It was al- 
- a ready tilted toward the south. Destruction faced Judah in 
y & the near future. Jeremiah was thus shown the urgency of his 


obeying the divine summons immediately. God was not asleep. 
He was awake to accomplish his purpose of judgment. Those 
mn who would repent must be warned. The record implies that it 
ne 6COU was this conviction of the judgment of God as coming in the 
is, || immediate future that gave Jeremiah the inner complusion to 
: assume his prophetic responsibilities. 
i 


The Significance of a Divine Call 
To appreciate the significance of the prophets’ call- 
experience, one must explore the wider influence it had on 
their ministry, as well as their message. 





3 Origin—The great prophets of the Old Testament ex- 
/ plained the fact of their existence as an act of God (Amos 
4 7:14-15; Hos. 1:2; 3:1; Isa. 6; Jer. 1:4-19; Ezek. 2:3 f.). 
4 Amos speaks for all of the prophets in his graphic statement 
of the reason for his assuming the prophetic office. 
he @ I was no prophet neither was I a prophet’s son, 
he 3 but I was a herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore- 
y- & trees: and Jehovah took me from following the flock, 
Is- 3 and Jehovah said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my 
As & people Israel (7:14-15). 
4 
* 7 Jeremiah refers to a similar command from God to speak 
“ne ; his message: “For to whomsoever I shall send thee thou shalt 
go, and whatsover I shall command thee thou shalt speak” 
| (Jer. 1:7). Later this prophet speaks of the power of God 
jas (OG as being so great that he could not resist it, and therefore 
th. © he was compelled to be a prophet. “O Jehovah, thou hast 
cy- | persuaded me, and I was persuaded; thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed” (Jer. 20:7). Jeremiah labored under a 
nks consciousness similar to that of Paul, who said, “For neces- 
and sity is laid upon me; for woe is me if I preach not the gos- 





pel” (1 Cor. 9:16). 





7TPeake, p. 84. 


THE PROPHET’S CALL — 
A DIALOGUE WITH GOD 


Superiority.—It is in the fact that these men had been 
confronted by the living God of Israel; had received a revela- 
tion of his ethical character; and, by a means that defies 
exact psychological analysis, had felt an irresistible con- 
straint to surrender themselves to his purpose, that one must 
look for an explanation for their superiority over the pro- 
phets of other nations. “They were not self-appointed, but 
God chosen.’’78 


Unity.—The God which the Hebrew prophets met in 
their call-experience was a consistent God with a great re- 
demptive purpose. He chose to reveal different aspects of 
his character to different prophets and these aspects were 
never contradictory. This explains the unity of Hebrew 
prophecy. 


Sense of inner compulsion.—One of the distinguishing 
features of the great prophets was the sense of compulsion 
under which they proclaimd their message to Israel. The 
constant refrain, “Thus saith the Lord,” expresses their 
consciousness of “the sense of being gripped by an overpower- 
ing, invading presence’’® that took control of their facul- 
ties for declaring the divine will to Israel. The prophets, 
without exception, were convinced that the message which, 
from time to time, they felt constrained to proclaim was from 
a source outside themselves. 


The beginning of this sense of compulsion had its origin 
in the prophets’ experience of a call from God. Mowinckel 
has rightly said that the “prophetic call is not merely felt 
to be a certainty, it is upon them and in them as a compelling 
force from which they cannot escape.”®® The prophet was 
awed by a majestic presence and aware of an irresistible 
might that called for and won his surrender. 


A norm for testing genuineness of prophetic message.— 
That the true prophets did not speak automatically or me- 
chanically and that they were constantly searching for cer- 
tainty can be seen more clearly in Jeremiah than in any 





*Hyatt, p. 31. 

"Knight, p. 61. 

Sigmund Mowinckel, “‘The Spirit’ and the ‘Word’ in the Pre- 
Exilic Reforming Prophets,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LIII 
(October, 1934), 221. 
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of the other prophets. That it was true in his case permits 
the assumption that it was true of the other prophets also. 
There was no easy way for a prophet to know ultimate truth. 


The true prophets were conscious of a living, personal 
relationship with Yahweh which had been established in 
their call-experience. In that experience God became more 
than a name or a fact to them. From that moment onward 
“the greatness and gravity of the life-enveloping, life-direct- 
ing and decision-demanding reality of God . . . burned like a 
fire” in the souls of these prophets.*! Rowley, in describing 
the effect of the prophet’s call says, 


He came forth with the consciousness that he was 

an extension of the divine personality. Sometimes he 
could use the third person when speaking of Yahweh, 

but at other times he could pass over to the first per- 
son. His word was so directly God’s word that God 
could be thought of as uttering the words through 

his mouth.® 


In their call-experience the prophets came into contact 
with a transforming revelation of the character of God 
which thereafter dominated their thinking and which inspired 
their every message.** This experience was the beginning of 
a@ moral and spiritual fellowship which was maintained by the 
surrender of the prophet’s will to the purpose of God and by 
a progressive purification of the inner life. It was this 
immediate consciousness of direct communion with the living 
God that gave the prophets an assurance that the intuitions 
which rose up from their being was a word from God. Con- 
cerning this truth, Skinner has stated that “the ultimate 
secret of true prophetic inspiration” is found in an “immedi- 
ate consciousness of having the mind of God.’’** The concept 
of God which the prophets received in their call was an in- 
ward and spiritual criterion by which they tested the truth- 
fulness of their message. Their oracles were never such as 





"Scott, p. 106. 

“Rowley, The Re-Discovery of the Old Testament, p. 143. 

"Rudolf Otto, The Idea of the Holy, trans. John W. Harvey (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 223-24. 

“Skinner, p. 195. 
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THE PROPHET’S CALL — 
A DIALOGUE WITH GOD 


would contradict what they had learned in their initial ex- 
perience with God. 


The central theme of the prophetic message—The Pro- 
phet’s message was but a proclamation of what he knew 
about God and the divine purpose. In the prophets’ call- 
experience God not only inducted them into the prophetic 
ministry but also revealed his character and purpose to them 
in a way so as to leave a lasting impression upon their minds. 
An examination of the prophetic messages of the great pro- 
phets reveals that those truths which they learned about God 
in their call-experience provided the theme for every oracle 
that they ever uttered. This is not to imply that the prophet 
received his inspiration once and for all in one single ex- 
perience, but it does mean that he received the seed or germ 
of every great idea that he was to proclaim to Israel in that 
experience. The memory of that experience remained with 
them as a constant challenge and as a compelling force to 
be God’s spokesmen of eternal truth. They lived and labored 
under the lengthened shadow of that initial experience with 
God until the end of their earthly ministry. 


Implications for the Present 


After studying the call-experience of Jeremiah, I can 
see no basis at all for believing, as some do, that God no long- 
er calls men to be his spokesmen. The failure of many preach- 
ers to make a spirtual impact upon the society in which we 
live is due to the fact that they have assumed the prophetic 
office without having an express call from God. It is my deep 
and abiding conviction that the ministeria] office should 
never be assumed by anyone who does not have a sense of 
call from God. 


A study of Jeremiah’s call, when contrasted with that of 
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the other great prophets, reveals that God used a variety of 
- & ways in extending a call. None of the prophets received his 
7 call from God in the same manner. Even so, as is obvious, 
God uses many ways of revealing his will to men in the 


» oe present. He still speaks to those who have seeing eyes, hearing 
: : ears, and a surrendered heart. 
” Ss I am inclined to believe that the difference in the inspira- 
“ { tion of the great prophets and that of genuine spiritual ; 
‘ 4 leaders of today is not in the manner of inspiration, but in 
“ 4 the content of the revelation. The Hebrew prophet’s message 
5 was not only an exposition of a previous revelation, but it 
: | also included additions to the revelation given previously. : 
a i The message of the modern prophet differs only in that it is i 
on an interpretation of God’s revelation as recorded in the ; 
t § Bible and an application to the problems of today. There is 
h Ei: no essential difference in the manner of their being inspired ; 
L by God. | 
0 ug 
4 § ' 
h It is very possible that a preacher’s sense of inner 
complusion to be God’s true spokesman to the present day will 
be in proportion to his consciousness of a call from God. | 
It is impossible for a true prophet to remain silent when 
' God has spoken to his heart. | 
n @ The great prophets of the Old Testament had divine 
- & authority when they spoke for God because of their vital ex- 
- & periential knowledge of God. The modern spokesman for God ) 


will have authority only as he has a personal experience of 
God’s presence and of God’s power, and as he surrenders him- 
self completely for the accomplishment of the divine will in 
the world in which we live. His inspiration and authority : 
will be no deeper than his personal experiences with God. i 
One must not dare to speak authoritatively for God unless he 
has stood in the council of the Lord and received a commission 
to speak to the needs of his generation. 
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The World of Jeremiah 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The historical background of the world of Jeremiah really 
began when the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel began to lose 
their independence. As Assyria increased in power and began 
her campaigns for the dominance of the Fertile Crescent,’ the 
small nations of the West Land, called the Hatti Land by 
the Assyrians, lived in constant fear. 


The kings of Assyria, in their desire for world conquest, 
looked to the West Land with its rich resources, especially 
Egypt, with a covetous eye. The Hebrews, divided into two 
separate nations could not hope to endure. The only time 
when there was freedom from fear was when there were weak 
rulers in Assyria. During these times of peace there was 
temporary prosperity, but instead of turning back to Yahweh, 
Israel remained unfaithful. Judah most of the time repented 
and returned to Yahweh. 


Prosperity brought Israel economic and political corrup- 
tion, immoral social conditions, and religious decay. This also 
affected Judah, for later Micah, the prophet, accused Israel 
as the source of Judah’s sins. Yahweh was rejected by Israel 
and worshiped by Judah in a cold, formal ritual and not in 
sincerity and spirit. The prophets, Hosea and Amos voiced 
their warnings that Yahweh’s hand would be upon them in 
judgment. Assyria would soon return in greater force and 
viciousness. 


In 745 B.C. Tiglath-pileser III, King of Assyria, also 
known as Pul, ascended the throne of Assyria. Under his ag- 
gressive leadership Assyrian power became evident. After 
conquering the nations that would menace his borders, he 
turned his eyes westward. 


Mistakes of past rulers, particularly their methods of 
ruling loosely so that revolt was always a threat, must be 





*The nations beginnning with Egypt going east and north to the 
Arabian desert, embracing Asia Minor and the Mesopotamian Valley, 
ineluding Elam and Media to the Persian Gulf. 
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avoided. Pul was concerned not merely in getting tribute but 
to make these nations an integral part of his empire as 
vassal states. In order to cement and solidify his empire, 
as well as make it secure against revolt, he devised the de- 
portation policy. By this method he would deport the lead- 
ing citizens and others helpful in causing trouble to another 
part of his domains. Then, he would repopulate the newly 
conquered or an offending rebellious vassal state with people 
from another province. He felt that these exiled or displaced 
peoples would cause little or no trouble. The stage was being 
set for the exile of Israel and later of Judah, since this policy 
was adopted by Neo-Babylonia. 


After the death of Jercboam II, Israel became a seething 
hotbed of political unrest with a succession of ambitious 
military leaders and their sons as rulers. 


Meanwhile, in Judah, Ahaz (735-715), was made king. 
This young ruler, in spite of the influence and council of 
Isaiah, the prophet-statesman, forsook Yahweh and “walked 
in the ways of the kings of Israel.” He participated in their 
heathen worship, even sacrificing his son in fire. Rezin of 
Damascus and Pekah of Israel, failing to get his cooperation 
in their plan of revolt against Tiglath-pileser III, marched 
against Jerusalem to force Ahaz to unite with them or to de- 
pose him in favor of a Syrian, Ben-tabeel. Rezin also had 
taken over the seaport of Judah at Elath at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba. Ahaz, in spite of the council of Isaiah to 
trust Yahweh for help, sent messengers with a large gift of 
silver and gold to Tiglath-pileser III, pleading for his aid. 
This was the cue for Tiglath-pileser III to invoke the 
strategy that no doubt he had already planned for recon- 
quest of this lost territory. He acted quickly and forced the 
rebelling nations to become Assyrian provinces or else pay 
heavy tribute. 


Though Judah did not materially suffer by Ahaz’ coward- 
ly homage to Tiglath-pileser III, she lost her independence 
and became a vassal state under heavy tribute. Morally and 
religiously she became worse in that she was forced to ac- 
cept outwardly, at least, the state religion of Assyria. Ahaz 
had a new altar made according to the “fashion of the altar 
and the pattern of it, according to all the workmanship 
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thereof,” (2 Kings 16:10) before which he had worshipped 
in Damascus (in his visit to confer with Tiglath-pileser III). 
The great altar of Yahweh was thus made secondary in im- 
portance, although its ritual continued to be observed. This 
sad and humiliating condition Judah had to endure until the 
death of Ahaz in 715. 


During this time matters grew worse in Israel as Hoshea 
had to endure being a vassal. He, no doubt, with his leaders 
secretly planned a revolt when conditions would justify it. 
This opportunity came with the death of Tiglath-pileser III. 
However his son, Shalmanezer V (727-722) was able to put 
down all the revolts of the subject peoples. Samaria was be- 
sieged and, though Shalmanezer V was deposed, his successor 
Sargon II brought the siege to a successful end late in 722 or 
early 721. 


In Sargon’s records he reports that 27,290 persons and 
much booty were taken. The people were deported into exile 
“unto Assyria and placed in Halah and in Harbor by the river 
of Gozan and in the cities of the Medes” (2 Kings 17:6). 
The remainder of the people were permitted to stay, ruled 
by an appointed governor, and the tribute “of the former 
king” was imposed. The end of Israel had come, and, with 
the cream of her population deported and her territory under 
alien rule, she lost her independence, never to regain it. 


In Judah, Hezekiah succeeded his father, Ahaz, and im- 
mediately faced a dark and insecure future. However, he 
had a successful reign due to his trust in Yahweh and the 
influence and encouragement of the trusted prophet-states- 
man, Isaiah. At the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign he institut- 
ed a religious reform abolishing the high places, destroying 
the brazen serpent which was worshipped and the heathen 
altars of Assyrian state religion. Both Micah and Isaiah 
preached against the social, political, economic, and religious 
sins of the people, especially of the leaders. These sins were 
prevalent not only in the capital cities of Israel and Judah 
but in surrounding smaller towns. It was a time of increas- 
ing wickedness, and judgment was pending. 


When Sennacherib of Assyria succeeded his father’s 
throne (Sargon II) he was greeted by rebellions from every 
direction. Hezekiah was encouraged by the Babylonians, who 
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had gained freedom under Merodach-baladan. Pharaoh Shaba- 
ko joined his neighbors, who included Moab, Edom, Phoenicia, 
and some of the Philistine cities. With such omens of suc- 
cess Hezekiah refused to pay further tribute and prepared 
for war. He became a true leader and waited for the coming 
of Sennacherib. Padi, the King of Ekron, remained loyal to 
Assyria, but his people sent him to Hezekiah, and to prison. 
Sennacherib, having Babylonia temporarily subdued, came 
with his strong, well-trained, and well-equipped army. Tyre 
fell, never to be a great nation with voluminous trade again. 
All the nations except Egypt, Judah, and the Philistine cities 
were quick to bring their tribute and pledge loyalty. The 
Egyptians, coming to the help of the Philistine cities, were 
defeated at Eltekeh (near Ekron). These cities were captured 
with great slaughter as at Lachish, and their leaders executed 
or deported. 


Forty-six fortified cities of Judah were taken and their 
citizens deported. Jerusalem was besieged, but Hezekiah, 
encouraged by Isaiah, did not surrender. Settlement was made 
by payment of increased tribute and other gifts, including 


some of Hezekiah’s daughters. Sennacherib was forced to 
return home due to disaster in his army. A plague evidently 
so weakened his army that he could not enter Egypt. He later 
came to a tragic end. As he was worshiping at the shrine of 
his god in Nineveh, he was murdered by two of his sons. He 
was succeeded by another son, Esarhaddon. 


This young ruler instituted a new policy of adminis- 
tration and control. He appeased the Babylonians by rebuild- 
ing their city and declaring himself ruler of Babylon. He 
had to reconquer the West Land, and in his second campaign 
he invaded Egypt. Memphis, the capital, was captured, and 
Pharaoh Tirhaka fled to Ethiopia. Egypt finally became an 
Assyrian province. 


Esarhaddon was succeeded in 669 by his son Asshur- 
banipal (669-633). In the first part of his reign he was forced 
to put down two consecutive rebellions in Egypt. In the 
second campaign in 633 he destroyed Thebes. Phoenicia was 
subdued. Tyre, which had held out against Assyria for years, 
fell. Asshurbanipal erred in appointing his brother viceroy 
of Babylon. He became unfaithful and led in a rebellion which 
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Asshurbanipal put down with extreme cruelty. His brother, 
realizing the fate that awaited him, withdrew to his palace 
and made it his funeral pyre. 


In the West Land Asshurbanipal made several campaigns, 
especially against the Arabs east of Canaan. Egypt, however, 
could not be kept in control. When Pharaoh Necho and his 
son Psammetichus I had been permitted to return from their 
exile in Nineveh, they did not remain loyal. After Psammeti- 
chus had become Pharaoh, though yet a vassal of Assyria, 
he gradually increased his power until most of Egypt was 
under his authority. About 665 he felt powerful enough, with 
the encouragement and aid of Lydia, to withhold tribute 
and to declare himself independent. Asshurbanipal, busy with 
other important situations in the east and north, could not 
take proper measures to stop him. 


On the eastern border the Medes, an Indo-Aryan race 
from Russia immigrating southward, had been held back by 
cruel measures and were always a threat. In the north an- 
other similar race, the Cimmerians were pressing at the 
northern borders. Following them were the Scythians, coming 
in waves from the mountains of Armenia across Asia Minor 
into Syria and Palestine, following the coast to the Egyptian 
border. Here they were checked by Pharaoh Psammetichus 
who induced them with gifts to return to their own land. This 
menace that Jeremiah (chaps. 5-6) had feared would overrun 
Judah stayed to the west along the coastal road. Assyria tried 
to hold back these three groups of brigands by vicious 
measures and thus incurred their hatred. But, as they came 
they occupied valuable territory, the loss of which crippled As- 
syria. The Scythians by their raids troubled her for twenty- 
eight years ere they returned to their habitat in the moun- 
tains of eastern Asia Minor. The Medes were forced to keep 
to the east of Assyria, occupying western Iran. 


Hezekiah had managed to keep Jerusalem safe and un- 
harmed from Sennacherib. However, he died in 687-686, about 
100 years before the final capture of Jerusalem. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Manasseh, who completely reversed the in- 
ternal policies of his father. Manasseh remained loyal to 
Assyria during his long reign, except for one misstep. The 
high places, altars, and other shrines which his father had de- 
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stroyed were rebuilt. He embraced the heathen state religion 
of Assyria even as Ahaz his grandfather, had done. He 
crowned his contempt for Yahweh by the erection of an idol 
in the Temple in Jerusalem. These were unhappy days 
religiously for the true prophets and worshippers of Yahweh. 
Tradition holds that Isaiah was martyred during Manasseh’s 
reign. Because of his rebellion against Yahweh, judgment 
and punishment were prophesied against him and Judah. 


Manasseh was evidently suspected of disloyalty to Assyria 
and taken captive to Babylon, where Esarhaddon was re- 
building the city. Here he repented of his misdeeds, humbling 
himself before Yahweh. Esarhaddon forgave him of his sus- 
pected disloyalty, and he was restored to his throne in Jeru- 
salem. Upon his return te Jerusalem he took away the high 
places, altars, and “the strange gods” (2 Chron. 34:11 ff.). 
The worship of Yahweh and the temple services were re- 
stored. He proved his loyalty to Assyria and is listed by 
Asshurbanipal, Esarhaddon’s successor, among the kings that 
assisted him in his campaign against Egypt. 


Sometime near the end of Manasseh’s reign, in the vil- 
lage of Anathoth, about two and one-half miles northeast of 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah was born. It is interesting to note that 
in the beginning of Manasseh’s reign, Judah’s greatest 
prophet, Isaiah, was martyred and that, near the close of 
his reign its second great prophet, Jeremiah, was born. The 
world into which he was born had been and was one of tur- 
moil and strife between the nations. Great rulers, really dic- 
tators in the modern sense of the word, sought to control 
the world. Disloyalty and rejection of Yahweh proved the 
undoing of both Israel and Judah. They were small but very 
important actors on the stage of history. With the coming 
of Jeremiah, the last chapter of Judah’s existence as a king- 
dom begins. In his lifetime he would witness the fall of 
Nineveh and of his own nation’s capital, Jerusalem. 


Manasseh was succeeded by his son Amon (642-640), who 
reigned two years. He reverted to the first ways of his 
father religiously. This led to his assassination, but the 
government remained stable, the conspirators were captured 
and executed, and the line of David continued. His son, 
Josiah, at the tender age of eight years, perhaps under a 
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regency of his mother, began his long reign. In the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah’s reign, Jeremiah answered the call to be 
Yahweh’s prophet for fateful days (Jer. 1:2). He had been 
chosen before his birth by Yahweh but now was called into 
active service. He had no great vision in his call as did 
Isaiah or Ezekiel. Without such vision he answered the call, 
for he was old enough to know both national and world condi- 
tions. This was vision and urge enough. 


He was evidently, along with Hilkiah, the high priest, 
responsible for Josiah’s faith and fervor for the worship 
of Yahweh. In the twelfth year he began the destruction of 
idolatrous worship. Later, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, he ordered the repair of the Temple. During this re- 
pair work, a copy of the Law was found, the reading of which 
led to the revival and consecration of priests and people to 
the service of Yahweh. This book of the Law, also called the 
book of the covenant, was read to the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem, great and small, and a covenant was made which 
both king and people swore to observe. This resulted in the 
“putting away” of false prophets, priests, and wizards, as 
well as the destruction of the places and material used in 
the heathen worship which Josiah’s father had fostered. The 
great feasts, such as the Passover, were again observed. 


Asshurbanipal of Assyria was succeeded by two sons con- 
secutively, Asshur-etil-ilani (6337-629?) and Sin-shar-ishkin 
(629?-612). Little is known of the reign of the first son, 
except that he perhaps came to a violent death. But, in the 
reign of the second son, important events occurred that led 
to the fall of Assyria. In 626, Nabopolassar, a Chaldean and 
a descendant of Merodach-baladan, persistent leader for in- 
dependence, became viceroy. In 625 he siezed control and 
declared Babylon an independent nation by proclaiming him- 
self king of Accad. In 616 he felt powerful enough to march 
north and take two adjoining provinces belonging to Assyria. 
The combined armies of Egypt and Assyria, according to the 
chronicle of Nabopolassar, forced him to retreat. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Egyptians and the Assyrians were 
allies before the fall of Nineveh. These Egyptians were 
perhaps only a token force, for it was not until 609 that 
Pharaoh came in force to help save what was left of Assyria. 
In 615 Nabopolassar tried again, this time going as far 
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north as the old capital city of Ashur, but he was unsuccess- 
ful in his effort to capture it. The next year (614) the Medes 
failed to take Nineveh but were able to capture Ashur. 
Nabopolassar rushed to aid the Medes but came too late, for 
Ashur had already fallen. It seems that at this time an 
alliance was made between the Medes and the Babylonians. In 
612 the allied forces, after a three-month siege, assaulted 
and destroyed Nineveh. If tradition is correct, King Sin- 
shar-ishkin perished in the flames of his buring palace. 


Remnants of the Assyrian army under the new king 
Asshur-uballit II retreated westward to Haran, which became 
the new capital. They remained there until 610 when the Baby- 
lonians and their allies captured Haran. The Babylonian army 
retreated to the Euphrates River and combined with their 
Egyptian allies on the west. In the meanwhile, Pharaoh 
Necho II had succeeded his father Psammetichus I. The 
Egyptian force sent by his father to help Assyria was not 
strong enough to stem the tide. So, Necho II, with a large 
army, marched north to command the situation at Carchemish 


on the west bank of the Euphrates. But at the pass of Megiddo 
in Palestne he was confronted by Josiah of Judah and his 
army. Josiah had broken off the shackles of Assyria and did 
not want to be subjected again to them or the Egyptians. He 
evidently knew Necho’s ambition, so he sought to hold back 
Necho and his army. This Necho brushed aside, leaving 
Josiah among the dead. 


Necho contiuned his march northward and joined forces 
with the Assyrians under Asshur-uballit II and the small 
Egyptian force at Carchemish. In the spring of 609 the allied 
Egyptian-Assyrian army crossed the Euphrates and attacked 
Haran which was held by a Babylonian garrison. Nabopolassar 
went to the aid of his forces. The outcome is not certain, but 
Nabopolassar returned to Babylon. The Medes took as their 
share of Assyria, Nineveh, Assyria proper, the provinces in 
the northwest and north and the Iranian and Armenian 
mountain country extending into eastern Asia Minor. Baby- 
lonia claimed the rest of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine. 
But most of Syria and Palestine were yet to be occupied, for 
Necho and Asshuruballit still had to be reckoned with. 


The allied forces of Egypt and Assyria moved back to 
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Carchemish. In 605 the Babylonian army under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, heir of Nabopolassar, marched to Carchemish and met 
the allied forces under Necho. A fierce battle ensued, as seen 
by evidence of fighting in the ruins of the houses of Carche- 
mish. Necho and his forces were defeated. Nebuchadnezzar 
did not follow up his success, for he received word that his 
ailing father had died. So, he returned at once to secure his 
throne. He then remained in and near Babylon for several 
years. 


In Judah, Jehoahaz succeeded his father, King Josiah, 
and was ruler only three months before he was taken by force 
to Riblah, Necho’s headquarters. Necho evidently did not 
trust him, assessed a large tribute on Judah, and placed 
Eliakim, another son of Josiah, as king. He took the name 
Jehoiakim. Jehoahaz was taken to Egypt and there died. He, 
like his brother, did not follow religiously in the footsteps of 
his great father, Josiah. Because of his sin of rejecting 
Yahweh, his reckless spending of needed government funds 
in building a new magnificent palace, and his utter unconcern 
for his subjects, Jeremiah preached scathing sermons against 


him. All that had been gained by Josiah’s reform movement 
was lost. 


In 604 Nebuchadnezzar, having matters under control at 
home, set out to take over the rest of what he considered 
his spoils of victory over Assyria. He struck hard; over- 
coming resistance, he invaded the Philistine plain, destroy- 
ing Ashkelon and deporting the best of its citizens. Jehoia- 
kim quickly transferred his allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Judah, thus, was still a vassal state but under another ruler. 
Jehoiakim was an unwilling subject, feeling that independence 
could be better achieved by being allied to Egypt. Nebuchad- 
nezzar came again in 601 and fought with Pharaoh Necho 
near the Egyptian frontier. It was a hard fought battle and 
both armies sustained great losses. Nebuchadnezzar returned 
home without success to recuperate his forces. 


Jehoiakim interpreted the battle as a defeat for the Baby- 
lonians and so he rebelled and refused to pay tribute. 
Meanwhile, Nebuchadnezzar enlisted and encouraged the 
Arameans, Moabites, and Ammorites to carry on guerilla war 
against Jehoiakim. It was not until late 598 that Nebuchadnez- 
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zar returned. It seems from Jeremiah 22:18-19 that Jehoia- 
kim was assassinated, as the prophet had foretold. His son, 
Jehoiakin was enthroned. Jerusalem was besieged and no 
expected help came f.om Egypt. So, after a brief reign of 
only three months Jehoiakin surrendered to Nebuchadnezzar, 
who took into captivity the king, his mother, his wives, of- 
ficers, and ten thousand of the best citizens, with great 
booty, having despoiled the Temple and the palace of their 
gold and treasures. 


Nebuchadnezzar put on the throne as a vassal a third son 
of Josiah, named Mattaniah, who took the name of Zedekiah. 
He was a weakling, vascillating, of little vision and no con- 
viction. He was a coward, afraid of his nobles and the people. 
Jeremiah tried to help him but had no success. The nobles 
were the real rulers. With reduced territory, heavy tribute, 
and the best of the citizenship gone, hard times faced 
Zedekiah. He found it difficult to trust Yahweh, and yet he 
sought advise from Jeremiah. He was never fully accepted as 
king, for many hoped for the return of Jehoiakin. Rebellion 
in Babylon gave birth to a hope that Nebuchadnezzar would 
be deposed. Leaders in the West Land met in Jerusalem and 
made plans to rebel. Jeremiah preached against the revolt. 
The plan seemed to have been dropped, for Zedekiah sent 
ambassadors to Babylon to assure Nebuchadnezzar of his 


loyalty. 


In 589, no doubt encouraged by Pharaoh Psammethichus 
II and his son Hophra, the leaders of Judah, inspired by hope 
of freedom and committed in a secret plot with Egypt, openly 
rebelled and refused to pay tribute. Zedekiah had violated 
his oath to his liege lord. Nebuchadnezzar besieged Jerusalem 
in 588 with a large army. Jeremiah advised surrender and 
was persecuted for his stand. Zedekiah was unhappy and con- 
sulted more often with the prophet. The nobles seemed to be 
in command, and the king was afraid to do what Jeremiah 
advised. 


The Egyptain allies, true to their promise, came to the 
relief of the beleaguered city. The siege was raised only 
long enough for Nebuchadnezzar and his forces to meet the 
oncoming Egyptians and drive them back inside their borders. 
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a- Jeremiah, leaving to see about property in Anathoth, was 
n & arrested as a traitor and imprisoned. He still advised sur- 
mw «ff render (Jer. 37:6-10). The Babylonians returned and in- 
of vested the city. Even the Edomites turned against their 
r, J kinsmen and aided the enemy. Jerusalem held out for about 
f- a year. 
at iG In July, 587, the Babylonian army breached the walls 
- Fe and poured in. Zedekiah with some soldiers escaped toward 
A the Jordan River, but they were captured. The king was taken 
- to Riblah and brought before Nebuchadnezzar. His sons were 


h. || executed before him, and he was blinded. He, with the better 
3 part of the citizens, was deported to Babylon. Over sixty of 





i. the leaders were executed. Only the poor peasants were al- 

- lowed to remain on their land. There were three deportations 

te of citizens by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 52:28-30). After a month, 

ol Nebuzaradan, captain of the guard, came and systematically 

te destroyed the city with its great Temple, palaces, and fortifi- 
- cations. It had been thoroughly pillaged and the booty sent 
me 3 to Babylon. Judah fell to rise no more as an important free 

id @ nation. There was a period of independence later when the 

er : Asmonaean dynasty ruled but it was of short duration. 

a G As for Jeremiah, the captain of the guard gave him his 

en S 


. choice either to go to Babylon or remain under the new gover- 
his : nor, Gedaliah. He chose to remain. Gedaliah, a Judean, was 

; appointed governor and established his capitol at Mispeh, 
about seven miles northwest of Jerusalem. Before he could 


hus effectively organize the remaining population he was mur- 
ope dered by Ishmael, who felt that the governor was not a patri- 
nly ot. Ishmael and his fellow conspirators escaped to Ammon. 
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’ Johanan, perhaps a former officer, took charge of the people. 
lem 


For fear of reprisal from Nebuchadnezzar and despite the 





and F | earnest warning of Jeremiah, they fled to Egypt to enter in- 

-On- to exile there. This was the beginning of the Jewish popu- 

» be | lation in that land. Here Jeremiah lived his remaining years 

iah combatting the false religion of “the Queen of Heaven” among 
: the exiles. 

the But history did not stop because Judah fell. The Medi- 


only terranean world and the Near East have continued to this 
day to be a center of war and intrigue. The Medes combined | 


with the Persians and sought world domination. This new 
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nation of Medo-Persia fought and conquered its ally, Baby- 
lonia. World rule by Semites came to an end. In succession the 
Aryan nations of Persia, Greece, and Rome ruled the known 
world. In all this continued turmoil the people of Jeremiah’s 
race lived, suffered, and also prospered. From Jerusalem, the 
old capital, came forth a new world kingdom with a King of 
the line of David, Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Jeremiah’s 
prophecy of the Branch was fulfilled in the eternal King of 
Righteousness (Jer. 33:15-16). 





Preaching Values In Jeremiah 


V. L. Stanfield 


During the last twenty-five years, preachers have often 
been exorted to make their messages relevant. During the 
same period, many pleas have been made for a return to 
biblical preaching. Some writers have related these two needs 
by insisting that biblical preaching would be relevant. 

The book of Jeremiah is an example of a biblica! book 
that is especially relevant for our own nation just now. It 
could be called “An Old Prophecy for a New Nation,” or 
perhaps, “A Prophet Calls for a Return to God,” or even “A 
Prophet Speaks to America.” To say the least, Jeremiah 
speaks to our need. God’s message to Israel could be God’s 
message to America. Jeremiah deals with problems and ideas 
which have perennial significance. 


The book of Jeremiah then has value for today’s preach- 
ing. This article is intended to be practical and suggestive 
rather than technical. It is a recording of the sources, ap- 
proaches, ideas, and texts which have come to one preacher. 


An Approach 


To find the preaching value in any book of the Bible 
will first require a leisurely reading, then another reading, 
and perhaps a third and fourth reading. Since Jeremiah is 
quite long and repetitive in nature, the reader may want to 
check some good outline of the book. Aside from the outline 
suggested elsewhere in this issue,’ another simple but ade- 
quate outline may be found in Charles R. Erdman’s The Book 
of Jeremiah and Lamentations.” 


I. Introduction: The Call of the Prophet (chap. 1) 
II. The Condemnation of Judah (chaps. 2-29) 
III. The Promise of Restoration (chaps. 30-33) 


IV. The Guilt and the Destruction of Jerusalem (chaps. 
34-45) 





*See Ralph L. Smith, above pp. 17-27. 
*(Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1955), p. 13. 
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V. The Judgment upon the Nations (chaps. 46-51) 
VI. The Appendix: Captivity and Release (chap. 52) 


After reading and rereading the book of Jeremiah, and 
after checking to see how others have organized the material, 
another plan of the book may present itself to the reader: 


I. The Prophet Is Called (chap. 1) 


II. The Prophet’s Message of Warning is Unheeded 
(chaps. 2-29) 


III. The Prophet Preaches Restoration (chaps. 30-33) 


IV. The Prophet’s Message of Destruction Fulfilled 
(Chaps. 34-45) 


V. The Prophet Preaches Judgment upon the Nations 
(chaps. 46-51) 


Conclusion: Historical Appendix (chap. 52) 


Having a general view of Jeremiah, the preacher is ready 
to study the content of the book in detail. Many excellent 
commentaries and studies are available.* Jeremiah has not 
been considered an easy book to interpret or to preach, but a 
serious reading of three or four of these books will contribute 
greatly to the average person’s knowledge of Jeremiah. These 
books will also augment the January Bible Study text, Studies 
in Jeremiah, by Dr. Clyde T. Francisco.* 


Preaching Ideas 


After reading the book of Jeremiah and materials con- 
cerning the content, the preacher is ready to catalogue some 
ideas he has found. Every preacher seeks ideas. Only a few 
want “ready-made” sermons; most men want materials so 
they may use their own patterns, scissors, needle, and thread. 
Jeremiah has an abundance of ideas. However, only a few of 
these “lie about on the surface; many more lie hidden from 
view.”5 


Perhaps the place to start is with the prophet’s call.® 





*See bibliography, p. 81. 
‘Available December 1, 1961. 
‘Andrew W. Blackwood, Preaching _— irae Books (New 
baa CN aw Cokesbury Press, 1951), p 
T. Crabtree, above, pp. 33-56. 
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Jeremiah was called to deliver the “Word of the Lord.” Again 
and again the prophet gives the source of his message, “The 
word of the Lord came unto me... .” To be a transmitter of 
God’s revelation was Jeremiah’s commission and his distinc- 
tive characteristic. This was not the prophet’s choice; he 
shrank from his duty, but he believed his God had spoken. 
He had been chosen by the Lord; to deliver the “Word of the 
Lord” was his destiny. A power stronger than he impelled 
him and he could not resist the divine compulsion.’ A fire 
burned within Jeremiah that must burst forth. Many twen- 
tieth-century “prophets” need to be able to say “the Word of 
the Lord” came to me. Much preaching today lacks the spirit 
of “thus saith the Lord.” Yet, can it be said that a preacher is 
preaching unless God is speaking through him? In preaching 
worthy of the name, the congregation hears the Word of 
God as transmitted through a messenger. Many congrega- 
tions are sick of “religious talk,” psychological diagnosis,” 
and “interpretations of current events.” They want to hear 
a word which has come from the Most High. If God 
has called us to speak for him, he will give us a word to 
deliver. Jeremiah can lead us back to the source of all truth. 
Our message is a given message, and we are channels. 


Any listing of preaching ideas in Jeremiah must include 
Jeremiah’s God. This God who had called him and who had 
touched and filled his mouth was a sovereign God, yet he 
was a personal God who could be conversed with, even argued 
with. Jeremiah’s “conception of God’s nature was derived 
from an acquaintance with, rather than a knowledge about, 
God.”® Therefore, Yahweh seemed very close to Jeremiah, 
perhaps closer than to most of the prophets. 


To Jeremiah, Yahweh was a living God, a sovereign 
God of majesty and power. Jeremiah had experienced the 
power of God in his own life. God had overpowered him and 
made him a prophet. Jeremiah’s God was not one of the “no 
gods” (Jer. 2:11; 5:7; 16:20); he was the God of creation 


which giveth the sun for a light by day, and the ordi- 
nances of the moon and of the stars for a light by 





"Harry F. Baughman, Jeremiah for Today (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1947), pp. 34-35. 
a ‘a Philip Hyatt, Jeremiah (New York: Abingdon Press, 1958), 
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night, which divideth the sea when the waves thereof 
roar; The Lord of hosts is his name (Jer. 31:35). 


I have made the earth, the man and the beast that 
are upon the ground, by my great power and by my 
outstretched arm, and have given it unto whom it 
seemed meet unto me (Jer. 27:5). 


God had not only created all things, but he could use them for 
his purpose. 


But Yahweh was not only powerful, he had other qual- 
ities. Jeremiah gives a lofty conception of his God when he 
sings, 


But let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which 
exercise lovingkindness, judgment, and righteous- 
ness, in the earth: for in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord (Jer. 9:24). 


Sin has been fiercely denounced because God is righteous. 


But always there is the offer of mercy: 


Return, thou backsliding Israel, saith the Lord; and I 
will not cause mine anger to fall upon you: for I am 
merciful, saith the Lord, and I will not keep anger 
for ever (Jer. 3:12). 


God offers to give his people steadfast love. The opinion 
has been expressed that the Old Testament does not represent 
Yahweh as a God of love, but this is erroneous.* Both Hosea 
and Jeremiah reveal God as a God of steadfast love. 


Many congregations today need to hear Jeremiah’s view 
of God. In a time of fear, frustration, and futility, they need 
to hear of the great “I Am,” who is the sovereign ruler of the 
universe, who controls their lives and their world. 


In preaching from Jeremiah one can hardly overlook the 
emphasis on the nature and consequences of sin. Judah has 
turned from God. Jeremiah’s first calls were for the nation 
to repent. But he later saw that the sins of Judah were the sins 
of her people. The nation can turn to God only as men turn 
to God. As sin had been the choice of men, so repentance and 





*Ibid., p. 82. 
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salvation must come through persons. “It is in this emphasis 
that Jeremiah makes his most distinct and possibly most per- 
manently significant contribution to Old Testament literature 
on the nature of sin.’’° 


The people of Judah had known the blessing of Yahweh; 
why did they sin? Jeremiah found the answer in the condition 
of man’s heart; sin originates in the heart of man." 


O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that 
thou mayest be saved. How long shall vain thoughts 
lodge within thee? (Jer. 4:14). 


The heart is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked; who can know it? (Jer. 17:9). 


References to the stubbornness, the wickedness, and the weak- 
ness of the heart are frequent in Jeremiah. 


Sin, in its essence, is a hardening of the heart to the 
overtures of God. The heart has moved away from God; the 
heart (mind, intellect) no longer hears. Self-will has des- 
troyed all sensitivity to the divine will. When this happens, 
the results are always tragic. 


Jeremiah knew the cycle of sin; he knew that when sin 
conceived it would bring forth every evil. He knew that ul- 
timately it would contaminate the entire nation. After de- 
scribing Judah as a harlot, he cries, “The whole land was 
polluted” (Jer. 3:9). Jeremiah at first preaches a “return” 
to God; he wants the bride to return to her husband. But 
ultimately he preaches destruction, the final consequence of 
sin. 


Does this not have special relevance for our people? If 
sin can be termed “heart direction away from God,” are we 
not most guilty? Are not our “hearts” set on things? Are we 
not making our “no gods”? We desperately need to “break up 
our fallow ground”! 


Jeremiah has often been called the “prophet of doom”; 
he could also be named the “prophet of hope.” In the midst 
of spiritual darkness, Jeremiah could see the light of a new 





“Baughman, p. 153. 
“Hyatt, pp. 90-91. 
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response and the dawn of a new day. This was not a foolish, 
optimistic hope which had neither fact nor faith, but rather 
it was a realistic hope which grew out of firm belief in the 
ultimate triumph of the purpose of God. Though Jeremiah 
lived in a time of national collapse, though his nation faced 
imminent destruction, his God would bring good out of 
ultimate failure. One of the truly great statements in Jeremiah 
comes in his message to the exiles: 


I know the plans I have for you, says the Lord, plans 
for welfare and not for evil, to give you a future and 
a hope (Jer. 29:11, RSV). 


To prove his belief in the future, Jeremiah, while in prison, 
purchased a field in Anathoth and prophesied, 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: 
Houses and fields and vineyards shall be possessed 
again in this land (Jer. 32:15). 


This certainty in the future and this ground for hope must 
have sustained the exiles. Our country also faces a time of 
crisis. Constant is the threat of missiles filling the air and 
destruction covering the earth. Moreover, godless people seem 
to be overcoming the righteous. Where is our hope? Our hope 
is the same God, whose purpose cannot be permanently 
frustrated. But our hope has a dimension which Jeremiah did 
not have; it is our hope in Christ, which is a hope for this 
life, but it is also a hope for life beyond the grave. In 
much of our preaching, especially evangelistic preaching, we 
often stress “doom” rather than “hope”; perhaps Jeremiah 
can give us a new note to emphasize. 


The idea in Jeremiah most often called his “greatest 
contribution to religion” is the idea of the “new covenant.” 
Knowledge of God will be written in the heart of man. True 
religious experiences can never be found in institutions, 
ceremonies, or regulations, but the “seat of religion is in 
the heart of the individual person.’’!? This is a religion of in- 
wardness. Here is Jeremiah’s declaration of the new covenant: 


But this is the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: I will 





aad A. Leslie, Jeremiah (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954, 
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put my law within them, and I will write it upon 
their hearts; and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people. And no longer shall each man teach his 
neighbor and each his brother, saying, “Know the 
Lord,” for they shall all know me, from the least of 
them to the greatest, says the Lord; for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more 
(Jer. 31:33-34, RSV). 


This passage makes it clear that law written on stones will 
not be sufficient; it must be written in the heart. When 
a man’s relationship to God is a personal, inner relationship, 
A then a new life with God commences. He now has a new 
; dynamic and a new motivation to obey his Lord. This stress on 
iF the inner life is remarkably close to the teaching of Jesus. 


Pet 
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& 
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Here indeed, is an emphasis which touches a point of 
need. It does not take a prophet to see that the “outer” 
trappings of religion are stressed at the expense of the 
“inner” life. It is so easy to emphasize the church building 
rather than the “body of Christ,” to equate fellowship with 
eating and recreation, to stress goals and records regardless 
of what happens to persons, and to make the “doing” of 
things synonymous with the fruits of the Spirit. We need 
today to look into our hearts to see if the word of God is 
written there; then if this be true, we should proclaim a 
religion of the heart as a prime essential for Christian 
if living. 


A Sermon Seedbed 


F 

: Not only should the leading ideas of Jeremiah provide 
“grist” for the preacher’s mill, but some of the great texts 
may also prove helpful. A few texts have already been noted 

in discussing the leading ideas; additional texts will be 

suggested in order to provide seed for a “homiletic garden.”* 


Thus says the Lord, 
I remember the devotion of your youth, 
your love as a bride, 








*For additional help see Kyle M. Yates, Preaching from the 
Prophets (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1942), pp. 138-48; Edward 
Hastings (ed.), The Book of Jeremiah (“The Speaker’s Bible”; Aber- 
deen, Scot.: The Speaker’s Bible Office, 1944); and James Philip 
Hyatt and Stanley Romaine Hopper, The Book of Jeremiah (“The 
Interpreter’s Bible,” Vol. V; New York: Abingdon Press, 1956). 
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how you followed me in the wilderness, 
in a land not sown (Jer. 2:2 RSV). 


The relationship between God and his people is pre- 
sented as the relationship between a husband and his bride. 
Pictured is the tender love of courtship and the deeper love 
of marriage. A sense of oneness and belonging has existed 
between God and his people. The love of the husband remained 
steadfast, but the bride’s love has cooled and then died. She 
has gone after other “husbands.” Great is her shame and 
greater is the heartache of her husband. “Love That Did Not 
Last” or “Can a Bride Forget?’’* could be suitable sermon 
titles for a message on this text. 


Therefore I still contend with you, 
says the Lord, 
and with your children’s children 
I will contend (Jer. 2:9, RSV). 


A sermon on this text was called “God’s Lawsuit.’’ God 
is the plantiff. He is pleading or contending his case. He 
wants to win this case; for he wants his people back. Even 
in the face of sin and rejection, he will continue to contend. 
The merciful pleading will continue from generation to gen- 
eration. 


... my people have changed their glory 
for that which does not profit 


they have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living waters, 

and hewed out cisterns for themselves, 
broken cisterns, 

that can hold no water (Jer. 2:11-13, RSV). 


Many and varied sermons have been preached on this 
text. A sermon could be appropriately entitled “A Poor 
Trade.” God’s people had exchanged him for “no gods”; they 
had traded a flowing fountain for a broken cistern, pure 
water for stagnant, and an unfailing stream for an uncertain 
supply. They had lost all sense of value and had been ter- 
ribly cheated. 





“Fred M. Wood, Fire in My Bones (Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1959), pp. 25-33. 
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If you return, O Israel, 
says the Lord, 
to me you should return. 
If you remove your abominations from my presence, 
and do not waver, 
and if you swear, “As the Lord lives,” 
in truth, in justice, and in uprightness, 
then nations shall bless themselves in him, 
and in him shall they glory (Jer. 4:1-2, RSV). 


Jeremiah proclaimed a message of repentance. The 
people had turned away from God; they were urged to “re- 
turn” to God. Repentance is a recurring theme, but it is to be 
more than lip service. It is to prove its genuineness by its 
fruits. A revival sermon calling for “sincere repentance” 
could find a firm basis in this and similar texts (see 3:12- 
14; 18:11; 31:18-19). 


Run to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
look and take note! 
Search her squares to see 
if you can find a man, 
one who does justice 
and seeks truth; 
that I may pardon her. 
Though they say, “As the Lord lives,” 
yet they swear falsely (Jer. 5:1-2, RSV). 


So corrupt had the people become that a man char- 
acterized by justice and truth was difficult, if not impossible, 
to find. Men said, “As the Lord lives,” but a gulf stood be- 
tween profession and practice. The application of this text to 
our day is quite obvious. A sermon could be preached on 
“Integrity Needed.” The phrase, “a breakdown of communi- 
cation,” is often used today. However, the breakdown is 
really a “breakdown of integrity.” Many men—even some 
religious leaders—fail to speak, say less than they mean, 
or say what they do not mean in order to attain selfish ends. 


My grief is beyond healing, 
my heart is sick within me. 
O that my head were waters, 
and my eyes a fountain of tears, 
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that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people! 
(Jer. 8:18; 9:1, RSV). 


These words show why Jeremiah has been called “The 
Weeping Prophet.” He could be designated “The Concerned 
Prophet.” The sin of his people and its ultimate consequences 
left him grief-stricken. Do we not need this concern? Has 
our reaction to “wet-handkerchief” preachers left too many 
“dry-eyed” prophets? 


If you have raced with men on foot, 
and they have wearied you, 
how will you compete with horses? 
And if in a safe land you fall down, 
how will you do in the jungle of the Jordan? 
(Jer. 12:5. RSV). 


When Jeremiah complained of his persecutions, God 
reminded him that greater difficulties were ahead. The pres- 
ent hardships were but training for sterner tests. He was 
given a more challenging task. He had been “wearied by 
amateurs,”» but now he must struggle with professionals. 
He must “face up to his task.” 


O thou hope of Israel, 
its savior in time of trouble, 
why shouldst thou be like a stranger in the land, 
like a wayfarer who turns aside to tarry for a night? 


and we are called by thy name; 
leave us not (Jer 14:8, 9b, RSV). 

Jeremiah has been called “the father of true prayer.” 
More than any other prophet, he has taught us what prayer 
should be. It is “dialogue with God”;'* it is “conversation 
with God.’’!? Jeremiah did not teach us how to pray; rather 
he set an example by his praying. He poured out his soul to 
God and waited for an answer. Jeremiah’s prayers are not 
meaningless forms; they are words of desperate need ex- 





*Baughman, p. 19. 

*Hyatt, pp. 109-10. 

“Charles E. Jefferson, Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 147. 
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‘pressed with “deep earnestness and passionate sincerity.’’* 


I the Lord search the mind 
and try the heart, 
to give to every man according to his ways, 
according to the fruit of his doings 
(Jer. 17:10, RSV). 


[ To the Hebrews the “heart” was the center of the in- 

; tellect, the center of the personality. Man’s relationship 
to God was really “an affair of the heart.’’® Religion is 
not primarily concerned with externals or customs or tradi- 
tions; it is interested in the heart. Though the heart may be 
deceitful and difficult to interpret God does test and know 
the heart and will give to each man according to the “fruit 
) of his doings.” 


pitas 


So I went down to the potter’s house, and there he 
was working at his wheel. And the vessel he was 
making of clay was spoiled in the potter’s hand, and 
he reworked it into another, as it seemed good to the 
potter to do (Jer. 18:3-4, RSV). 


Jeremiah went down to the valley of the potteries. He 
saw the potter as maker. When the design of the vessel was 
spoiled he reshaped it according to his own desire. As the 
potter controlled the clay, so God is sovereign. The potter may 
remake or destroy; this is Yahweh’s prerogative. This text 
has been a favorite preaching text. Israel was its original 
significance, but its application is universal. God is still God; 
he shapes our destinies. To be pliable is to be used; to become 
hardened or rebellious is to be destroyed. 
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Now therefore amend your ways and your doings, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God, and the 
Lord will repent of the evil which he has pronounced 
against you (Jer. 26:13, RSV). 


Even when arrested and in danger, Jeremiah’s sermon 
remains basically the same—“Mend Your Ways.” God’s people 
are called upon to obey that their deeds may be acceptable 
to him. “Mend Your Ways” is a sermon title with perennial 
relevance. 
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PREACHING VALUES IN JEREMIAH 


For I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more (Jer. 31:34b, RSV). 


A part of the “good news” is that God will forgive. 
Clovis G. Chappell has a delightful communion sermon on this 
text which he entitled, “When God Forgets.””° After listing 
all the things which God does not forget, Dr. Chappell de- 
clares that God forgets one thing—our sin. As we struggle 
with the sin which so easily besets us, we need the promise 
of forgiveness. “The Forgetful God” would be a good title 
for this text. 


Perhaps this brief discussion of ideas and texts will 
stimulate some modern prophets to re-examine Jeremiah. 
The book of Jeremiah is a vein of rich ore. Moreover, the 
mine is open and tools are available. The wages are high— 
for those who will dig. 





"Chappell’s Special Day Sermons (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1936), p. 158. 
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Biblical Interpretation and 
Eschatological-Holy History 
John P. Newport 


As a result of a Study Conference which met at Wadham 
College, Oxford, England, a few years ago a symposium 
book entitled Biblical Authority for Today was published. 
In the Foreword of this symposium it is stated: “The Chris- 
tian’s authority lies in the will of God. It is agreed that 
the Bible stands in a unique position in mediating that will 
to us.”! The problem, of course, is how to find the proper 
principles of biblical interpretation. However, there does 
appear to be a general consensus as to the basic exegetical 
principles. The linguistic, historical, theological, and homi- 
letical principles are generally accepted as the basic principles 
for biblical interpretation. Some will suggest variations of 
arrangement, wording, and order, but the principles will be 
essentially the same. 


I. The Linguistic Principle 

From general interpretation arises the first basic princi- 
ple—the linguistic or grammatical principle. The Bible is 
written in human languages. The Bible is a historical product; 
and, however divine it may be according to its final origin 
and essential content, it was written by men in their language 
and under human relations. It is to be interpreted, therefore, 
with similar helps and according to the same principles as 
other books of antiquity.” 


II. The Historical Principle 
The second basic principle of biblical interpretation is 
the historical principle. The importance of this principle is 
almost universally recognized among Protestants. Immer 
calls this principle the “Real-explanation” and suggests that 
it includes a consideration of the physical, geographical, 





*Alan Richardson and W. open 4 pm. Biblical Authority for 
ms (London: SCM Press, 1951), p. 
‘Albert Immer, Hermeneutics ‘of } mg "New Testament (Andover: 
Warren F. Draper, 1877), p. 87. 
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historical, and chronological background materials.* The 
historical principle should include a study of the author, 
time, place, and circumstances of writing, affirms Terry.‘ 
The Ecumenical Study Conference lists as a basic rule of exe- 
gesis a study of the historical situation, the Sitz im Leben.5 


III. The Theological Principle 


The third basic principle of biblical interpretation is 
the theological principle. In the Bible, God’s Word confronts 
man. The primary message of the Bible concerns God’s 
gracious and redemptive activity for the saving of sinful man 
that he might create in Jesus Christ a people for himself. 
The starting point, therefore, of the Christian interpreter 
lies within the redeemed community of which, by faith, he 
is a member.® It is necessary to know God and his Christ in 
order properly to interpret the Bible. The scriptures cannot 
be understood from the outside by grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
and history alone. The Bible is to be understood from its 
center—its heart—its Christ. It is this personal relation 
of the author of the entire Scripture to the interpreter that 
enables him truly to understand the divine things of scripture. 


The theological principle also includes that which is 
called “doctrinal interpretation.” The Bible is the rule of 
faith, affirms Briggs. It is to be interpreted in accordance 
with the analogy of faith. This analogy is the substance of 
scriptural doctrine found in the plainest passages of scripture. 
This was the view of Calvin and others of the Reformers.’ 


The conception of “analogy of faith’ was aimed at 
refuting the special place the Roman Catholic Church had 
assumed in the interpretation of scripture. The Reformers 
contended that there was a form of doctrine in scripture to 
act as a base from which to attack passages of dubious im- 
port and to constitute a touchstone of the truth of interpre- 
tation. There was a central truth to help in discerning 





*Ibid., p. 104. 

“Milton S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics (New York: Easton and 
Mains, 1890), p. 129. 

“Richardson and Schweitzer, pp. 241-42. 

‘Ibid., p. 240. 

C. A. Briggs, Biblical Study: Its Principles, Methods and History 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890), pp. 358-59. 
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differences of teaching or appearances of inner contradiction. 
Luther found it in the Pauline conception of justification 
by faith, especially as it is given in Romans and Galatians. 
All teaching elsewhere must be qualified by that and must be 
read in its light, affirmed Luther. James, with its emphasis 
on works, only had value for Luther when supplemented and 
corrected by the master truth of justification by faith. 


In recent years the problem of that which is the central 
interpreting key or central touchstone to be used in interpre- 
ting the New Testament has been reopened. Cullmann, in 
his epoch-making book Christ and Time, states, 

The object of the present work is to determine what 

is central in the Christian proclamation. We are not 

attempting to represent as the “kernel” or “essence” 

of this proclamation that which appeals to us person- 

ally, and to consider as external and dispensable 

“framework” that which is strange to us. It is due to 

the richness of the Christian message that the ques- 

tion as to the central element from which all the 

other features are to be explained arises at all, and 

the endeavor to determine this central element must 

be designated as the one great task of New Testa- 

ment scholarship, and perhaps of all Christian the- 

ology. It is amazing to see with what naive unconcern 

this or that feature of the original Christian message 

is all too often arbitrarily selected and regarded as 

central, in accordance with a standard which ob- 

viously is brought to the New Testament from the 
outside.® 

The question of the central interpreting touchstone or 
key is the all-important question in biblical interpretation. 
Were the Reformers right in making the Pauline conception 
of justification by faith, especially as given in Romans and 
Galatians, the touchstone? Luther certainly had one valid 
insight when he started with Paul, because Paul’s epistles 
were the first written works of the Christians, and they are 
the beginning point to understand the others. This is the 
contention of the contemporary Danish scholar Johannes 
Munck in a provocative new book Paul and the Salvation of 





‘Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time, trans. Floyd V. Filson (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1950), p. 11. 
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Mankind (London: SCM Press, 1959). From what point of 
view can Paul, and in fact the Bible as a whole, be approached 
most adequately? It is clear that there are all sorts of doors 
leading into the Bible. Which one of these is the main en- 
trance? 


IV. Eschatological-Holy History as the 

Key to Interpreting the Bible 
As we have already seen, Reformation theology, broad- 
ly speaking, found this main entrance in Paul’s preaching of 
justification by faith. In the great struggle with Roman 
Catholic legalism and mysticism, the justification by faith 
pronouncements in Paul’s epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians were of fundamental significance.* More recently “in 
Christ” has been taken as the key concept to Paul’s think- 
ing.’° It would be a mistake, however, to consider the “in 
Christ” and the “justification by faith” principles in Paul and 
the New Testament as two more or less conflicting points of 
view. It is not right to present the dilemma in such a way that 
either the “in Christ” or the “justified by faith” keys would 
secure the actual entrance to Paul and the New Testament. 
The doctrine of “justification by faith” and the concept “in 
Christ” are both inadequate and lack enough comprehension. 
For example, the concept “in Christ” is part of a wider 

scheme. It needs to be balanced by “in Adam.” 


Here we begin to get the clue to the understanding 
of Paul and the New Testament. It is Paul’s scheme of “holy 
history,” or “redemptive history,’’ which brackets together 
both his theory and his practice, both his labors and his 
writings, both his missionary work and his theological think- 
ing. Here in “holy history,” or “redemptive history,” af- 
firms Reginald Fuller, we have the real key to Paul’s life 
and thought." The Dutch scholar Ridderbos likewise contends 
that the term “redemptive-historical”—which is his transla- 
tion of the German expression Heilsgeschichtlich—expresses 
a new and broader outlook.!2 Here is a partial statement of 





*Herman N. Ridderbos, When The Time Had ay Come (Grand 


Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957), p. 
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God Byam City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1957), p 
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a concept which is helping some of our most fruitful and com- 
petent biblical scholars to make sense of many of the most 
difficult parts of the New Testament and the Bible as a whole. 
In fact, this “redemptive-historical” perspective embraces 
both the concept of “justification by faith” and “in Christ.”* 

Other competent biblical scholars add a further quali- 
fying word to the term “holy history.” This word is “eschato- 
logical.” Since the days when Albert Schweitzer pointed out 
that eschatology is the dominant motif of the Bible, no com- 
petent biblical scholar has been able to eliminate the cen- 
trality of eschatology in his study. There is an eschato- 
logical orientation which pervades the New Testament. The 
Old Testament is the inspired record of the divine activity 
in history in which God initiated and carried forward his 
purposes for man’s salvation. The purposes of God have been 
and are being accomplished in history, past and present. 
And yet the great purpose of God is future. In the New Testa- 
ment, a different orientation is found. The element of ex- 
pectation and hope remains and is still dominant. The full 
experience of the realities of redemption and salvation re- 
main for the future. However, salvation is no longer merely 
an object of future hope. In the totality of the Christ-event 
are birth, life, teachings, death, resurrection, and ascension. 
God has entered into human history to bring certain salvation 
realities by virtue of which the blessings of the future 
eschatological salvation have become objects of present ex- 
perience.1* 





*Ibid., pp. 49-56. 

“George Eldon Ladd, “The Theology of the New Testament” (un- 
published study, Fuller Theolo_ical Seminary, 1957), pp. III-1 ff. A 
suggestive statement of the eschatological orientation of the New Test- 
ament was developed by Geerhardus Vos in his books The Pauline 
Eschatology (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1953), 
Biblical Theology (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1954), and The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Kingdom and the 
Church (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958). This 
emphasis has been adapted and developed by George Eldon Ladd of 
Fuller Theological Seminary in many articles and in three books, 
Crucial Questions about the Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1954), The Blessed Hope (Grand Rapids. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956), and The Gospel of the Kingdom 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959). The escha- 
tological orientation has also been developed in a slightly different 
form by the prominent British Baptist scholar G. R. Beasley- Murray 
in Jesus and the Future (London: Macmillan Company, 1954) and 
Preaching the Gospel from the Gospels (Chicago: Judson Press, 1956). 
Ladd, following Vos, has outlined this eschatological emphasis in terms 
of the concept of two ages. 
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The New Testament describes the entire sweep of human 
existence in terms of “this age” and “the age to come.” In 
the coming of Christ the blessings of the future age have 
been made available in the spiritual realm for human enjoy- 
ment. However, the evil age continues and the uniform bib- 
lical testimony is that the fullness of redemptive blessings 
awaits the glorious appearing of “the age to come.” The main 
emphasis of the Bible is that the age to come is always an 
object of hope and of expectation. The present age continues 
to be evil because Satan is still its god and will be until 
the parousia of Christ. While the boundary between the two 
ages is still future and eschatological, the age to come has 
reached back into the present so that in a sense the present 
age and the future age run side by side (1 Cor. 10:11). 
Biblical thought is through and through eschatological. The 
salvation themes which have already been accomplished attain 
their depth and significance because they are a partial but 
real anticipation of the future. The future eschatological 
consummation is entirely indispensable, because, without it, 
the present salvation blessings will ever be incomplete.” 


It would seem that the most fruitful way in which to 
state the key to interpreting the Bible would be in terms of 
a combination of the eschatological emphasis and the “holy 
history” emphasis. We will, therefore, coin the phrase “escha- 
tological-holy history” and suggest that it is the key to inter- 
preting and understanding the Bible. 


1. A Definition 


Before we look at the history of the “eschatological- 
holy history” movement and see the way in which the applica- 
tion of this key affects the interpretation of various repre- 
sentative passages of the Bible, it will be helpful to attempt 
to give a more formal definition of the term “eschatological- 
holy history.” 

Out of the many events and happenings of the past, a 


certain sequence of persons and events is related and infused 
with special significance because in them God was acting 





“Ladd, “The Theology of the New Testament,” pp. XXVIII-1, 2, 5. 
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uniquely. We may call this “holy” history, or “redemptive” 
history. 


These divine purposes which have been operative with- 
in holy history are finally to be perfectly accomplished in 
a consummation which brings history in its entirety to its 
divinely ordained end. From the biblical perspective these 
events actually happened on the scene of history. They are 
historical in that something actually happened in terms of 
human experience, but they transcend the ordinary historical 
in that the cause is not historical but supra-historical— 
God. Redemptive history is not the only mode of revelation, 
nor is it by itself an adequate vehicle of revelation. God 
reveals himself not only in acts but also in words. The 
revelation contained in history must be explained by words. 
The acts of God in the Old Testament and the acts of God in 
Jesus Christ in the New Testament are accompanied by au- 
thoritative, explanatory words. Jesus and the apostles gave 
these explanations, as did the Old Testament prophets. These 
authoritative interpretations frequently assumed oral form 
before they were written but the written form has the same 
revelational authority as the uttered word. This sense of 
revelational authority has found embodiment in the biblical 
canons. 


Since “eschatological-holy history” traces the divine 
acts in redemptive history, we must expect progression in 
the revelation. The various stages of prophetic interpreta- 
tion of redemptive history are equally inspired and authori- 
tative, but they embody differing degrees of apprehension of 
the meanings involved. The Old Testament interpretation of 
the divine redemption furnishes only broad outlines of the 
consummation of God’s ultimate purpose. This perspective 
from which God granted the prophets to see the great redemp- 
tive events is that of their own environment—the history of 
the nation Israel. 


The gospel proclaimed by Jesus and the gospel pro- 
claimed by Paul are not different gospels. Any seeming dif- 
ferences are due to the different points of perspective along 
the holy line of redemptive history. For example, Christ 
could hardly instruct his disciples in the fullness of the 
gracious and redeeming significance of his death. He had a 
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difficult time in conveying to them that his messianic death 
was to be a fact in the divine purpose (Matt. 16:21-23). The 
apostles who couched their writings in different terms were 
raised up after the event of the messianic death and resur- 
rection had become a part of redemptive history. One of the 
first men to point out the importance of interpreting a par- 
ticular passage according to its place in the divine-redemp- 
tive line was the great German scholar Von Hofmann.'* 


2. The History of the “Eschatological- 
Holy History” Movement 


The term “holy history” was coined in the middle of 
the eighteenth century in Pietistic circles of southern Ger- 
many. Bengel (1687-1752) was its first representative. He 
affirmed that we can understand the historical books of the 
Bible only when we see the divine purpose of redemption that 
was brought to a gradual actualization in them. The his- 
torical events did not just follow a chronological principle 
but also a teleological cne. The last events of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse were not abrupt and whimsical but were the 
necessary conclusion of God’s saving work."’ 


The modern approach to history, ushered in by Ranke, 
induced the Lutheran theologian J. C. K. Hofmann (1810-77) 
to offer a revision of the understanding of holy history. 
In 1959 an English interpretation of Hofmann’s book, Jnter- 
preting the Bible, was published (trans. Christian Preus; 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House). As a conservative 
theologian, Hofmann was unique in that he did not find crit- 
ical studies destructive to faith. His distinctive revision 
of the holy history concept was in his emphasis on the fact 
that, in a teleological view of history, the earlier elements 
cannot have the same function as the later ones. The superi- 
ority of the New Testament is lost when it is studied in iso- 
lation. Hofmann showed that there must be an organic con- 
nection between the sphere in which prophecy was made and 
the circumstances of its fulfillment and that in this connection 





*Tbid., pp. I-1, 2, 3, 4, 7. 

“Otto A. Piper, “Heilsgeschichte,” A Handbook of Christian Theo- 
logy, eds. Marvin Halverson and Arthur A. Cohen (New York: Meri- 
dian Books, Inc., 1958), p. 156. 
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God’s saving purpose could be traced. The intrinsic connec- 
tion is to be found in history, since God has dealt with man- 
kind in a historical manner. History is an unfolding process: 
that is, each event has its root in the past, its meaning in 
the present, and portends a further development in the future. 
Prophecy is history. Every stage of development carries in 
itself the germs of a future development. The prophets, 
moved by the Holy Spirit, merely called attention to the 
fact. There is one history of redemption, of which the Bible 
as a whole is the unique historical monument. 


Thus, for the first time an interpretation of the Old 
Testament was offered which made sense of its predominantly 
historical character. The long historical portions and the 
many incidental events of Bible history are now seen to be 
of astonishing importance after all, because each one reveals 
a new aspect of God’s purposive activity. By themselves they 
would indeed be meaningless, but as a part of the whole 
history of redemption they are relevant for us today. Miracles 
are essential to the very nature of holy history. If God is the 
active agent carrying out his designs in human history, each 
biblical event must of necessity be of a miraculous character.** 

As already indicated, Geerhardus Vos, formerly of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, represented a similar view- 
point in this country a number of years ago. Otto Piper, in 
God in History (New York: Macmillan Company, 1939), is a 
contemporary exponent of the Von Hofmann position in this 
country. In his article in A Handbook of Christian Theology, 
Piper contends that holy history is the organizer, the center, 
of all history.’® 

There are a number of other contemporary men who are 
exponents of the “holy history’ viewpoint to a greater or 
lesser extent. Perhaps the best-known representative is Oscar 
Cullmann, who presents his position in Christ and Time. 
He is a professor at the University of Basel in Switzerland. 
Already we have mentioned Herman Ridderbos of Holland and 
Munck of Denmark. Old Testament scholars such as G. Ernest 
Wright” and Frank Cross of Harvard University represent 





“Christian Preus, “The Contemporary Relevance of Von Hofmann’s 
es Principles,” Interpretation, IV (July, 1950), 311-15. 

"God Who Acts (Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1952) and The Book 
of the Acts of God. 
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this viewpoint in the Old Testament field. Krister Stendahl of 
Harvard University also has sympathy with this approach. 
Floyd Filson of McCormick Seminary of Chicago in his book 
The New Testament against Its Enviornment (Chicago: Alec 
R. Allenson, 1950) has a similar emphasis. John Wick 
Bowman in his book Prophetic Realism and the Gospel (Phil- 
adephia: Westminster Press, 1955) has a strong emphasis on 
the holy history concept, although he tends to minimize the 
eschatological or apocalyptic emphasis. 


Among contemporary men who combine both the eschato- 
logical and the holy history emphases are George Ladd of 
Fuller Seminary; G. Beasley-Murray of Spurgeon’s College, 
England; and Reginald Fuller of Seabury-Western Seminary 
in Chicago. We have already referred to Fuller’s writings in 
The Book of the Acts of God. Another book developing this 
viewpoint is The Mission and Achievement of Jesus by Fuller 
(Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1954). European scholars who 
embrace a similar eschatological emphasis include Paul Al- 
thaus and W. G. Kummel. Kummel’s book Promise and Ful- 
filment (Napierville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1957) is available 
in English at this time. 


3. Examples of the Application of 
the Eschatological-Holy 
History Principle 


The Old Testament.—In the book Interpreting the Bible 
Hofmann shows how the pivotal events of Old Testament 
history fit into the process of holy history in a vital way, 
and at the same time, because of their incomplete character, 
indicate a complete fulfillment in the future. An examination 
of the Old Testament history from this perspective reveals the 
intrinsic necessity of prophecy in the work of redemption and 
restores prophecy and fulfillment to the central place which 
they enjoyed in the early church. It was the first time in 
the history of biblical interpretation that an organic view 
of history was applied to the problem of exegesis in a 
systematic way. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament.—With the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls a new era in biblical re- 
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search has opened. Now there are vast resources available 
which seem to undergird the idea that the key to the Bible 
is “eschatological-holy history.” The main branches of Juda- 
ism with which we are familiar in the New Testament, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees do not share the eschatological 
viewpoint, and therefore, in the past it has been very dif- 
ficult to establish the exact setting of Jesus and the early 
church. Now, with the discovery of the Scrolls, it is pos- 
sible to illustrate the fact that there was, in the main stream 
of Judaism, a strong apocalypic hope of which both the 
Essenes and primitive Christianity were a part. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls have helped to interpret some 
passages which had previously remained obscure to the 
Western mind conditioned by Greek philosophical modes of 
thought rather than those characteristic of ancient Near- 
eastern apocalypticism. In some sense, the early church is a 
continuation of the communal and apocalyptic tradition of the 
Qumran community.”! The early church surely conceived it- 
self to be an eschatological community. There are some com- 
mon eschatological motives of both the Qumran community 
and the early church which help us to see that the “eschatolo- 
gical-holy history” clue to the meaning of the Bible is correct. 
For example, both the Essenes and the early church consid- 
ered themselves to be living in the last generation, for history 
had reached its crisis ;?2 both believed themselves to be people 
of the new covenant; both understood their life as a life in 
anticipation of the kingdom of God. 


Although there are these close similarities, there are also 
distinctions between the Essene apocalyptic and the New 
Testament eschatology. Both the Essenes and the early 
Christians lived in the old age, yet, by anticipation they lived 
in the new age. Thus, in some sense, we can speak of the 
overlapping of the two ages in their experiences as mem- 
bers of the new covenant. For the members of the early church, 
the time is later. For the early Christians the Messiah has 
come, and because of his resurrection, resurrection for the 
believer is not merely an anticipatory event. The Messiah’s 





“Frank Moore Cross, Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
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resurrection shows that, in some sense, the new age has begun. 


This later movement and greater degree of anticipation 
of the early church had many radical effects upon Christian 
doctrine. The legal framework of Judaism was smashed, and 
the new age is one in which the law is engraved in the heart 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit is poured out in the early 
church. The Old Testament sacrificial system was completed 
in Jesus’ sacrifice. The sure signs of the new age were caring 
for the poor and the maimed and the abandoned sinner, which 
the Essenes excluded. The Christians were already living in 
that later movement in the history of redemption when the 
Gentiles were to be brought into the kingdom of God. There- 
fore, Christianity turned itself toward the world. The Essenes 
still looked forward to the day when Israel would atone for 
the sins of the world and nations would flow to Jerusalem. But 
they lived in an earlier movement before a full manifestation 
of God’s kingdom when salvation was to be preached only to 
the Jews.”* It can be seen from these emphases how much the 
Dead Sea Scrolls have helped to undergird the thesis that the 
key to understanding the New Testament is “eschatological- 
holy history.” 


John the Baptist—The idea of the line of holy history 
helps us to understand the statement in Matthew 11:11, 
where Jesus said that there was none greater born of women 
than John the Baptist, yet he who is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than John. John belonged to the prophetic 
era. Now, in the line of holy history a new era had begun— 
the era of the kingdom of heaven. And in this new stage of 
the progressive line of holy history the least in the kingdom 
is greater than John. 


The baptism of Jesus.—From the perspective of “eschato- 
logical-holy history” the idea that Christ’s baptism was an 
act of dedication to his mission is too superficial. Surely the 
key to Jesus’ baptism is found in the great servant passage 
of Isaiah 53, where the suffering servant is numbered with 
the transgressors. In the act of baptism Jesus numbered him- 
self with the transgressors, and by submitting to their 
baptism, he identified himself with them and their relation 





*Ibid., pp. 181 ff. 
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to God as sinners. This shows that he was the Messiah along 
the line of holy history and was fulfilling the messianic 
functions. 


The public ministry of Jesus.—Failure to understand 
“eschatological-holy history’ as the key to interpreting the 
Bible has caused great confusion among theologians in their 
endeavor to describe how much of the kingdom or to what 
extent the kingdom had come in Jesus’ public ministry. C. H. 
Dodd and many following after him have tended to concen- 
trate attention on Mark 1:15 and Matthew 9:37 ff. and say 
that with the ministry of Jesus the kingdom was realized. 
Perhaps a better way of putting it from the perspective of 
“eschatological-holy history” is not that God had acted finally 
and conclusively in a realized way in Christ’s public ministry 
but that he was in the process of acting. The kingdom of 
God had started its work among the Pharisees by virtue of 
his deeds and work during his earthly ministry (Luke 19:20 
ff.). He talked of the future when he would die on the cross 
as a ransom for many and take life again in resurrection. This 
was to be an even more decisive and greater coming of the 
kingdom. He finally described the day when the Son of man 
would come in glory to bring his kingdom to victory (Matt. 
25:31 ff.). The kingdom among men began with the activity 
of Christ in his public ministry, but its fullness would only 
come in the end.” 


Reginald Fuller, utilizing the eschatological perspective, 
disagrees with C. H. Dodd in his interpretation of Mark 1:15. 
Fuller says that, while Mark 1:15 asserts the decisive event 
is at hand, the kingdom had not yet come but was near, so 
near that it was already operative in advance. The age to 
come has moved back into this present age.”® 


The signs and miracles of Jesus.—In keeping with the 
emphasis of the Bible on the “eschatological-holy history” 
approach, the Messiah to come was to inaugurate his reign by 
acts of healing. Jesus regarded his acts of healing as signs 
of the coming reign. Jesus did not perform the miracles 
simply to prove that he was divine, nor simply because he 
had compassion. Jesus interpreted his healing precisely as 





“Beasley-Murray, Preaching the Gospel, from the Gospels, pp. 81 ff. 
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signs of the dawning reign of God and referred to Isaiah 35 
and 61.76 


The parables of Jesus.—Each of the parables in Matthew 
13 illustrates the mystery of the kingdom, that the kingdom 
of God, which is yet to come in power and great glory, is 
actually present among men in advance in an unexpected 
form to bring to men in the present evil age the blessings 
of the age to come.?? 


In keeping with the “eschatological-holy history” empha- 
sis is the great group of parables which deal with the con- 
summation of the kingdom. These all lay stress on being pre- 
pared for the full glory of the kingdom in the parousia of 
Christ. They mainly picture the disciples as a household of 
servants left to themselves, not knowing the time of their 
master’s return but expected to be found at their posts and 
ready to receive him. Examples are the parable of the faith- 
ful and unfaithful servants (Luke 12:42 ff.) and the parable 
of the watching servants (Luke 12:35 ff.). A great lesson of 
these parables is to watch. Though earth be engulfed in dark- 
ness and men quail in fear, the hour of triumph is sure and 
will come for the joy of every ready heart. The parable of the 
sheep and goats (Matt. 25:31 ff.) is a revelation of the cosmic 
significance of the Christ and the urgencies of the issues of 
life in relation to him.”* 


The Sermon on the Mount.—The “eschatological-holy 
history” key, when consistently used, results in a distinc- 
tive interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount. It is to be 
remembered that eschatology is at the very heart of the under- 
standing of the New Testament and not incidental. The full- 
est manifestation of God’s kingdom awaits the future apoca- 
lyptic consummation in the age to come. This age is charac- 
terized by evil, radical evil. In the Sermon on the Mount 
this eschatological emphasis can be seen. Even though the 
Beatitudes begin with the pronouncement of blessedness relat- 
ing to the present, they end with a promise which relates to 
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the future and which finds its fulfillment in the kingdom of 
the end. 


While the Sermon on the Mount deals with a present 
righteousness, the possession of that righteousness is viewed 
as necessary not so much for the life in the present world 
as for entrance into the future kingdom. Unless men have 
such a righteousness which exceeds that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, they will never enter the kingdom (Matt. 5:20). 
The kingdom is not something which has come but something 
for whose coming men are now to prepare themselves. 


This does not mean, however, that Jesus’ message does 
not embody a genuine prophetic ethic. Men will enter the 
future kingdom because they have been confronted by the 
kingdom in the present and have embraced its reign in their 
lives. A radical decision is demanded and a radical ethic 
required—an ethic as radical as the will of God itself. The 
perfect righteousness, like the fullness of the kingdom, awaits 
the eschatological consummation; but, even as the kingdom 
has invaded the evil age to bring to men in advance a partial 
but real experience of the eschatological kingdom, so is the 
righteousness of the kingdom attainable in part if not in full 
in the present order. The Sermon on the Mount calls for an 
element of inwardness in contrast to the scribal righteousness. 
Since the righteousness of the Sermon is a righteousness of 
the heart, it is actually attainable, qualitatively if not quan- 
titatively. In a quantitative sense, it awaits the coming of the 
eschatological kingdom; but, in the former sense, it can be 
realized here and now—in this age. 


Instruction to the twelve.—The disciples anticipated with 
the other Jews a king of the seed of David who would sit upon 
his throne and rule over redeemed people. It appears, how- 
ever, that pre-Christian Judaism never was able to interpret 
the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53 messianically but under- 
stood it to refer to Israel, God’s servant. The Jews were not 
looking for a suffering messiah but a conquering king. A 
final messianic figure is that of Daniel 7:13-14. The Old 
Testament never attempts to bring about any synthesis of 
these diverse messianic expectations. The fulfillment of the 
Old Testament expectation as it occurred in Christ was quite 
different from anything the Jews expected, from anything 
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the Old Testament seemed to teach, for that matter. How 
could the coming messianic prince be both a Davidic king, 
rising like David from among men, and at the same time be 
a heavenly Son of man who comes with the clouds? How could 
the Lord’s anointed rule over the nations (Ps. 2) and at the 
same time pour out his soul in death (Isa. 53:12)? For the 
Old Testament, “the day of the Lord” was one day, not two.” 


Jesus, as the Messiah of the “eschatological-holy history” 
line, took his disciples aside to attempt to show them that the 
essence of the messianic vocation was that the anointed of 
God should become the rejected of men. After Caesarea 
Philippi, the point was reached where men had to decide 
whether they would stand in with the servant to attain lord- 
ship by suffering and death, or whether they insisted on a 
Messiah whose chief task was to fulfill Jewish nationalist 
aspirations. 


The eschatological discourses of Jesus in Matthew 21, 
Luke 21, and Mark 13.—The “eschatological-holy history” ap- 
proach to the interpretation of the New Testament takes seri- 
ously the statements in Mark 13:10 and Matthew 24:14 that 
the preaching of the gospel must cover the whole period of the 
church between Christ’s ascension and Second Coming. For 
the end will come only when the gospel has been preached to 
all. This does not necessarily mean that all must be converted 
before the kingdom of God comes in glory but that all must 
have at least heard the gospel. The coming of the kingdom 
of God does not depend on whether the church is great or 
small on the day which God has appointed for the end of the 
age, but the church must do that to which it is called—preach 
the gospel to all.%° 


This missionary proclamation of the church—its preach- 
ing of the gospel—gives to the period between Christ’s resur- 
rection and the parousia its meaning for redemptive history; 
it has this meaning through its connection with Christ’s 
present lordship.*! In both Mark 13 and Matthew 24 the mis- 
sion of preaching is named as a divine sign, along with escha- 





"Ladd, “The Theology of the New Testament,” pp. II-4-6. 

“Oscar Cullmann, The Early Church, trans. A. J. B. Higgins 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956), p. 133. 

“Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 157. 
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tological woes, wars, famines, catastrophes, persecutions, and 
the increase in the wickedness of men. Thus, it is not the case 
that the coming of the kingdom depends upon the success of 
this preaching; it depends, rather, upon the fact of the 
preaching.®? 

The Last Supper.—Observance of the Last Supper is 
directly related to the “eschatological-holy history” key. When 
Jesus said, according to Mark, “This is my blood of the 
covenant which is shed for many,” it is plainly indicated 
that to Jesus his death was to be sacrificial and that by it 
a new people of God, bound to him by a new covenant, was to 
replace the old people and the old covenant. Jesus inter- 
preted his own death as the decisive event in and through 
which God would establish the new covenant along the holy 
history line.** 

The saying in Mark 14:25, “I will drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day that I drink it new in the 
kingdom of God,” fits in with the eschatological emphasis. 
The Lord of the covenant-sacrifice is also the Lord of the 
triumphant kingdom. In virtue of their participation in the 
covenant, the disciples were assured of a place in the kingdom 
which is to come. The Supper is set in the context of the 
glory that is to be.** 


The Qumran community had a common meal which has 
given us a great deal of background for our understanding of 
the Last Supper. The Qumran common meal was set forth as 
a liturgical anticipation of the messianic banquet. Many find 
in this common meal an answer to the question of the back- 
ground of the Lord’s Supper. The Passover, the other element 
in the background, does not give suitable context for all of 
the verses about the Lord’s Supper. It is to be remembered 
that, in addition to the Mark passage already mentioned, 
Luke 22:14-19 talks of the messianic banquet. In First Co- 
rinthians 11:26, Paul says, “For as often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until 
he comes” (RSV). In Revelation 19:9, “Blessed are those who 
are invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb” (RSV). The 
church of Acts 2:46 ate common meals regularly, partaking 
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of the food in joy. These banquets of joyous anticipation led 
to the excesses referred to in Jude 12 and First Corinthians 
11 and to later reforms which, in turn, led to the separation 
of the Lord’s Supper from the regular common meals of 
the faithful. 


In the Qumran community, we find a similar institu- 
tion of a common meal of an entire community eaten in anti- 
cipation of the messianic banquet. This does not mean that the 
early church merely took over an Essene meal. The Lord’s 
Supper had notable original elements. The formulas which 
transformed the old Passover into the feast of the new cove- 
nant memorialized the sacrifice of the body and blood of the 
victim, the pledge of the covenant. The Essenes had rank at 
their banquet, which is lacking and even condemned in the 
New Testament concept. It can be said, however, that the 
Last Supper, with its covenant aspect and its messianic as- 
pect, fits into the idea of “eschatological-holy history” as 
the key to understanding the New Testament.** 


The crucifixion of Christ.—The ministry of Jesus was 
not exhausted in the proclamation of the coming reign of 
God. It was his destiny also to accomplish the event by which 
the new covenant would be inaugurated. In Luke 13:32-33, 
Jesus expressly and publicly declared that his mission was not 
exhausted in the exorcisms and healings of his earlier minis- 
try. There was a “must” which extended beyond them to his 
dying at Jerusalem.** Reginald Fuller contends that in Luke’s 
account the darkness and the rending of the veil call particu- 
lar attention to the fact that the cross is the act of God, 
whereby the last things will be set in motion. Luke used the 
quotation, “Father, into thy hands,” in such a way as to 
signify that the cross is the decisive event of redemption. 
The people beating upon their breasts was not simply out of 
sympathy or pity for a martyr, but it was because they 
realized the last days were beginning.*” 


Not only is the crucifixion in the line of holy history, 
but it also has an eschatological orientation. Jesus said, 
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“Truly, I say to you I shall not drink again of the fruit of the 
vine until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God” (Mark 14:25, RSV). The death of Christ thus created 
a new fellowship which will be fully realized only in the 
eschatological kingdom of God. 


The resurrection.—The resurrection is important for 
the “eschatological-holy history” approach to the New Testa- 
ment. The crucifixion of Christ could become dynamic in the 
experience of men only through the resurgence of life by the 
risen Lord. The resurrection is decisive for the Christian 
movement and for the lordship of Jesus. The resurrection 
also has an eschatological significance. The resurrection 
encounters carried with them a sense of incompleteness. The 
reign of God had, indeed, been inaugurated, but had not yet 
come in its fulllness. The earliest church expressed this 
insight by saying that the exalted Jesus would come again.** 


The nature of the person of Christ in the light of the 
resurrection.—The “eschatological-holy history” approach em- 
phasizes that Jesus did not come, in the first instance, to 
teach a doctrine about his person but to perform a particular 
historical task in the holv history line. The decision about his 
person arises from the decision about him as an event, from 
the decision about what God was performing in him. Jesus 
probably did not directly teach a great deal in the nature of 
a Christology. Rather, he gave presuppositions and hints from 
his interpretation of his destiny.*® Jesus was concerned not 
so much to impose a Christology upon his disciples as to evoke 
from them the response of faith in God’s “eschatological-holy 
history” action in him. Jesus did not himself formulate di- 
rectly that response for his disciples, but he did provide them 
with the raw materials out of which they would later be 
guided to formulate their own response. The proclamation of 
Jesus declared that God was about to act decisively and 
eschatologically in him, and the church’s preaching proclaims 
that he has so acted and is acting and will act in the decisive 
and final way in the future. 


The Book of Acts.—As we have seen, basically the king- 





“Wright and Fuller, pp. 259 ff. 

“Fuller, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, p. 79. Cf. also 
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dom is God’s kingly action. When we talk of God’s kingdom 
coming among men, we really mean God powerfully working 
among men for their redemption and judgment. The kingdom, 
therefore, is net to be equated with the Church. On the con- 
trary, it creates the Church, which is the same thing as say- 
ing that the King-Messiah by his intervention brings it 
into being. The Church is the organ of the kingdom in the 
world.*© The Son of man laid down his life for the sancti- 
fication of a people, and the Son of man who comes in the 
glory of his Father at the end appears with his people. He 
is unthinkable without his people or church. 


For this reason, Jesus called a group of disciples about 
him, twelve in all. The number is deliberate and in keeping 
with the holy history concept of understanding the Bible. 
They were chosen to be the shepherds of the twelve-tribe 
people. The eschatological emphasis is also found, because 
Jesus said, “In the new world, when the Son of man shall 
sit on his glorious throne, you who have followed me will 
also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” 
(Matt. 19:28). Like the linking of the names of twelve 
apostles on the foundations of the New Jerusalem with the 
names of the twelve tribes on the city’s gates, this saying 
reflects the holy history continuity line of the old and new 
Israels and the reward in the kingdom for faithful service.* 
The church belongs to the interim between the cross and the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit and the end. 


The coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost is another 
example of God acting in the holy history line. The Spirit 
overcomes the separation of nations divided by language. The 
Spirit is the element of the future kingdom of God. The mira- 
cle of Pentecost is that this future element of the future 
kingdom, which is to provide the material of the new creation, 
moves down and back into this old sin-corrupted creation in 
the present age, even though it does not transform its outer 
framework. The miracle occurs primarily in the church. In 
the end-time, all will be subject. Now, there can be a real- 
ization of a fellowship in Christ ordained by the Spirit of 
God, which is a foretaste of that which is to come in the 





“Beasley-Murray, Preaching the Gospel from the Gospels, pp. 96 ff. 
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future. Peter’s speech at Pentecost (Acts 2:14 ff.), which 
was based on the prophecy of Joel, clearly referred to the 
fact that, now that the Spirit had laid hold of the community, 
the last times were being made manifest. The Apostle Paul 
called the Spirit that already exists in the present the first- 
fruits (Rom. 8:23), an earnest (2 Cor. 1:22). By this Paul was 
recalling that the Spirit represents part of the future that 
is already working in the present.* 


The period between the resurrection and the unknown 
date of the return must be occupied wlith missionary preach- 
ing from Jerusalem to the end of the earth. In this work 
the apostles were only the executive instrument of the escha- 
tological plan of salvation.*® The church is also the instrument 
of God’s dynamic rule in the world to oppose evil and the 
powers of Satan in every form of their manifestation. 


The Book of Revelation—The “eschatological-holy his- 
tory” approach to the New Testament is most helpful in 
interpreting the book of Revelation. This approach recog- 
nizes that eschatology is the dominant motif of the New Test- 
ament and not like the appendix in a book. The events of 
the age to come and of the consummation stand in a dynamic 
relationship to the events of redemptive history. The pret- 
erist approach to interpreting Revelation regards prophecies 
as wholly concerned with the circumstances of John’s day, 
having no reference whatever to future ages. The historicist 
interpretation sees the visions as a preview of history from 
the time of the writer to the end of the world. This view is 
inadequate from the perspective of our approach. The futurist 
explanation places the relevance of the visions entirely at the 
end of the age. This is inadequate, because the book has a 
message for the churches to which it was written. The poetic 
view holds that the prophet was simply describing by artistic 
powers the sure triumph of God over all evil powers, This view 
is inadequate. Even though the writer used symbolic language, 
he was depicting God’s working in redemptive history to bring 
about the consummation of his kingdom. John was more than 
a poet setting forth in vague images the triumph of God over 
all evil. 





“Cullmann, The Early Church, pp. 116 ff. 
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Grasping the principles involved, John was given to see 
the logical consummation of the tendencies at work—man- 
kind divided to the obedience of Christ or antichrist. On 
the canvas of his age, therefore, and in the colors of his 
environment he pictured the last great crisis of the world. 
As the church was then faced with the devastating persecution 
by Rome, so will the church of the last days find itself 
violently opposed by the prevailing world power. The outcome 
of that great struggle will be the advent of Christ in glory 
and with him the establishment of the kingdom of God in 
power. John clearly regarded the end as at hand (1:1-3), but 
this foreshortened perspective is similar to that of the Old 
Testament prophets and of our Lord himself and of all pro- 
phecy.** 


The “eschatological-holy history” key throws much light 
on the interpretation of various parts of Revelation. We have 
already seen that, in the Lord’s Supper, there is a pointing 
back to the Last Supper of Jesus before his death, to the 
Easter suppers that were eaten with the Risen One, and 
there is a pointing forward to the messianic banquet, which 
Christ will eat with the people in the kingdom of God. In 
particular in the book of Revelation the Supper is thought 
of as an anticipation of the kingdom of God (3:20).*° The 
word of the risen Christ, “Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me,” cer- 
tainly refers here to the Lord’s Supper celebration, and yet 
in the framework of the book of revelation what is in mind 
is also the messianic meal! at the end of time. 


A further confirmation that the book of Revelation should 
be seen in the light of the “eschatological-holy history” view- 
point is found in the famous chapter concerning the apocalyp- 
tic horsemen (Rev. 6:1-8). What, the second, third, and fourth 
horsemen there signify is clear. In each of these cases we have 
to do with one of the characteristic eschatological plagues, 
which these sinister figures personnify. But what does the 





“Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 156. 
“G. R. Beasley-Murray, The Revelation (“The New Bible Com- 
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first horseman signify? Cullmann contends that it is unlikely 
that this first horseman stands for some warlike power, such 
as the Romans or the Parthians. Revelation 19:11 ff. shows a 
horseman appearing upon a white horse, and in that passage 
the figure is explained as the one who is called “Faithful and 
True,” and the name by which he is called is “The Word of 
God.”’ In other words, he has the task of preaching the gospel 
to the world. This must also be the mission of the first horse- 
man. 


But what does the preaching of the gospel in the world 
have in common with the plagues represented by the three 
other horsemen? It, like them, is a divine sign of the end, and 
as a last offer of salvation, it runs parallel to all those ter- 
rors which are specifically connected with a particular form 
of men’s wickedness. Moreover, the necessity for repentance 
to be preached before the end is emphasized in another place 
in the Revelation of John. In 11:3 we meet the two witnesses, 
Elijah and Moses, who prophesy. In chap. 14:6 ff. the angel 
appears with the eternal gospel, and he directs to all pagan 
tribes, tongues, and peoples the last call to repent.** G. Beasley- 
Murray contends that, on the whole, it seems to be a reason- 
able postulate that John knew the eschatological discourse and 
utilized it in the construction of Revelation 6.*7 


The “eschatological-holy history” approach to the scrip- 
tures emphasizes that God’s redemptive purpose will come 
to its consummation at the return of Christ, at which time 
the final state of the age to come will be ushered in. It 
is the contention, however, of a number of exponents of the 
“eschatological-holy history” view that the book of Revelation 
modifies this structure and must be taken seriously. For 
example, G. Beasley-Murray contends that the book of Reve- 
lation, even though it is given in symbolic language, teaches 
a millennium and two resurrections. He contends that Reve- 
lation 20:5 shows with all the clarity desired that the first 
resurrection is a literal resurrection from the dead, not a 
synonym for the new birth. He points out that an apocalyptist 
is at liberty to change his imagery freely, so long as he makes 
his meaning clear, and in this John succeeds to a remarkable 
extent. It is a mistake to identify apocalyptic with chaotic 





“Ibid., pp. 160 ff. 
“Jesus and the Future, p. 240. 
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thinking, as some writers imply. Every line of the book of 
Revelation refutes such a notion. One is reluctant, therefore, 
to believe that the prophet could speak so confusedly of two 
such different conceptions of resurrection without any indi- 
cation of his change of reference.“ 

Although Oscar Cullmann has a slightly different ver- 
sion, he also believes that a part of the reign of Christ will 
project into the future age.*® The millennium belongs to the 
final act of the reign of Christ initiated by the parousia, in 
which the church will play an especially important part. 
Cullmann contends, therefore, that the millennium must not 
be identified with the whole reign of Christ or with the pre- 
sent church. He contends that the idea that the reign of 
Christ is to be identified with the present church, a view 
which was maintained by the Donatist Tyconius and made 
famous by Augustine, is in contradiction to the whole of the 
New Testament. Cullmann contends that the millennium will 
be the church of the final phase. This will be the end of the 
church, as it will be the end of the reign of Christ. Christ 
will turn the kingdom over to the Father." 


Kar! Ludwig Schmidt says that the man who refuses to 
find an intermediary stage between the two ages in Revela- 
tion 20 approaches the text with preconceived ideas and gains 
from it neither the exact sense nor the value.*? 


Ladd admits that the survey of the New Testament has 
led to the conclusion that there are only a few hints of a 
future earthly kingdom. He contends, however, that divine 
revelation within the scriptures is not static but progressive. 
It might well be that in the Apocalypse elements of a new 
revelation were imparted to John by the Lord to the effect 
that there should be a millennial interregnum.®* Ladd con- 
tends that the basic question remains: What does the exegesis 
of Revelation 20 require? All other considerations must be 
subservient to the exegesis of this passage." 





“Beasley-Murray, The Revelation, p. 1194. 

“The Early Church, p. 112. 

"Ibid., pp. 112 ff. 

"Ibid., p. 119. 

a du Christianisme Primitif (Paris: Leroux, 1938), 
pp. \ 
"Crucial Questions about the Kingdom of God, pp. 181 ff. 
“Ibid., pp. 182 ff. 
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The ministry and writings of Paul—Already, in an 
earlier part of this study, we have indicated why we believe 
that “eschatological-holy history” is the key to the ministry 
and writing of Paul. In addition to what has already been 
said, Munck, Fuller, and others point out that in Paul’s use 
of Greek terms describing his conversion, there are two words 
that appear especially to point back to Isaiah and Jeremiah 
and link his ministry with theirs. They are: “from the 
mother’s womb” and “to the nations (or the Gentiles).”™ 
Where Paul applied these biblical expressions to his own call, 
he must have thought, not only that he thereby illustrated 
God’s call to him personally, but that call is the same as 
it was in the case of Jeremiah and Isaiah—a renewal of God’s 
will for the salvation of the Gentiles. This gives him a 
place in the history of salvation in line with those Old 
Testament figures. With Paul it was not a matter of a call 
to apostleship in general but of a clearly defined apostleship 
in relation to the Gentiles. Paul’s personal call coincided with 
an objective eschatological necessity, namely God’s plan that 
the gospel is to be preached to the Gentiles before the end of 
the age. 


In Romans 10 the apostle emphasized most strongly 
that God is indeed following his exact plan, but that never- 
theless the responsibility of men continues in full force, 
for all must receive an opportunity to hear the gospel. The 
Jews have already had it, but not all have received the gos- 
pel, and therefore the call now goes to the Gentiles before 
finally at the end the Jews do enter. With reference to 
God’s eschatological plan of salvation Paul repeatedly em- 
phasized that he is called to preach particularly to the Gen- 
tiles. In Colossians 1:22-29 he underlined the narrow bond 
between his personal office and the divine economy which 
has to do with the mystery among the Gentiles. When we re- 
member that Paul knew himself to be given a place in the 
plan on whose execution God makes the coming of his kingdom 
dependent, then we also understand the better the compulsion 
(1 Cor. 9:16) to which he knew that he was subjected. He 
was a debtor in relation to Greeks and barbarians (Rom. 
1:14). He regarded himself as a prisoner of Christ for the 
Gentiles (Eph. 3:1). On this basis we also understand better 


*Munck, p. 26. 
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his haste in continually seeking out new places where the 
gospel has not yet been preached; and when his work in this 
part of the world was completed, he turned to Spain. The time 
is short. Woe is me if I preach not the gospel! (1 Cor. 9:16). 


Thus, it is seen that we can scarcely conceive Paul’s 
apostolic consciousness in too strong a way. This knowledge 
of the divine economy filled the apostle with wonder and 
eaused him to cry, “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God!’”’ (Rom. 11:33). Just prior to 
this joyous cry of wonder, Paul announced in this passage of 
Romans the mystery of the redemptive process, according to 
which the hardening of Israel promotes the entrance of the 
full number of the Gentiles that lasts only until this func- 
tion is fulfilled, whereupon at the end Israel will also be 
converted (Rom. 11:25 ff.).5" 


It is interesting in this connection to note that prominent 
men in the field of the history of religions, such as Edmund 
Perry of Northwestern University, place considerable empha- 
sis upon the Pauline viewpoint in relation to the Jews."* 


Cullmann contends that in the light of the over-all 
“eschatological-holy history” emphasis of the New Testament, 
and especially in the light of the Pauline epistles, it is very 
probable that in the much discussed passage Second Thessa- 
lonians 2:6, concerning that “which still restrains the coming 
of the antichrist,” there is a reference to the missionary 
preaching as a sign pointing to the end. The entire connection 
in which the passage stands seems to favor the reference to 
the mission to the Gentiles. There is first the neuter, “that 
which restrains” (2 Thess. 2:6), then the masculine, “he who 
restrains” (2 Thess. 2:7). If the restraining thing is the 





“Cullmann, Christ and Time, pp. 163 ff. 

"Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

“Cf. Edmund Perry, The Gospel in Dispute (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company, 158), pp. 108-48. 
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missionary preaching, then it is natural to take the reference 
to the restraining person as a self-designation of the apostie. 
This would agree with what we have seen concerning Paul’s 
lofty consciousness of mission, which is determined by that 
eschatological conviction that the gospel must be offered to 
the Gentiles. Paul elsewhere referred to himself in the third 
person, as he did here. 


If this explanation of Second Thessalonians 2:6 ff., which 
seems to have the best foundation, should not prove true, 
nevertheless, there are many other New Testament passages 
which sufficiently preach the viewpoint that the mission 
constitutes the real meaning of the present period of redemp- 
tive history.® 


Thus, we have attempted to give examples of how the 
“eschatological-holy history” key throws light on difficult 
and controversial verses and passages in the New Testament. 
In attempting to set forth a viewpoint, undoubtedly an over- 
emphasis has been made in certain places. Even though the 
“eschatological-holy history” approach is different from that 
which many have been accustomed to use, it is still the central 
task of biblical scholarship to seek that which is the guiding 
key. Many competent men feel that the “eschatological-holy 
history” viewpoint is the key which is most in keeping with 
the central emphasis of the New Testament. 


VI. The Homiletical Principle 


The fourth principle of biblical interpretation is the 
homiletical or practical principle. The culmination of biblical 
interpretation is the application of the biblical message to the 
modern world. Biblical interpretation would not be complete 
unless it reached its culmination in practical interpretation, 
in the experience and life of mankind. 


Thus, it is seen that all four of these basic principles are 





"Cullmann, Christ and Time, pp. 164 ff. 
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necessary. Exegetical work is not only scientific work, but it 
is also practical work which rests on scientific investigation. 
An exegete needs to mediate between the scientific and the 
practical understanding of scripture. In the words of Immer, 
“The health of the Christian church depends essentially upon 
the mutual competence and harmonious cooperation of men 
of theological science and men of theological praxis.”® To 4 
be both scientific and practical, all four basic principles must ( 
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Major Book Reviews 


You Can Win Souls. By C. E. Autrey. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1961. 160 pages. $2.75. 


You Can Win Souls is C. E. Autrey’s third book in the area of 
evangelism. He is well-equipped by background and experience to write 
in this area, having served as pastor, state evangelism secretary, 
professor of evangelism, and now Director of the Division of Evange- 
lism of the Home Mission Board. 

The content of this book was first given in lectures to the class 
in soul-winning at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, where 
the book is now used as the text for that class. 

A superficial evaluation of the book would lead one to believe 
that it deviates very little from traditional methods of dealing with 
this subject. However, those who will look carefully into the content 
of each of the chapters will discover a freshness that is unique. 

Dr. Autrey, in his chapter on “Techniques of the Master Soul- 
Winner,’’ discusses the uniqueness of each person and the necessity for 
variety in methods of dealing with individuals. In a day when so many 
are willing to teach one little plan to be used on everyone, this is 
very refreshing. 

Dr. Autrey exhibits an awareness of the conditions in the churches 
which make it difficult to do soul-winning. He feels that religious 
indifference may have its root in “unprepared preaching and unscrip- 
tural statements” and in the “worldliness in many churches and church 
mi had 
This book is written with enough simplicity of style that any 
serious reader can understand both the spirit and its content. Every 
pastor should own this book. 

Kenneth Chafin 


Introducing Christian Ethics. By Henlee H. Barnette. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1961. 176 pages. $3.75. 


The field of Christian ethics is rather rapidly becoming a respect- 
ed, maturing member of the theological fellowship. One evidence of this 
maturing is the increasing number of books that are being written by 
men who teach or work in the field. In the past most books on Christian 
ethics were written by theologians. More recently there has appeared a 
considerable number of books approaching Christian ethics from var- 
ious perspectives written by men who have been trained for and teach 
in the field. The present volume by the professor of Christian social 
ethics at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary is a worthy addition 
to this growing list. 

It has been written as an introductory text for college and sem- 
inary students “who have had no orientation in Christian ethics” 
(p. viii). This purpose of the book should be kept in mind in evaluating 
it. Being an introductory text, it could not be exhaustive. It is com- 
pact and comparatively simple in its structure. It will serve well its 


‘announced purpose. Busy pastors will also find it helpful. This will 


certainly be true of the ones who are interested in the application of 
the Christian message to the everyday problems of life. 

More of an emphasis on biblical ethics is included than is usually 
found in texts on Christian ethics, although some excellent material, 
including one of three major divisions, is found in Gardner’s Biblical 
Faith and Social Ethics. Other books, such as Carl Henry’s Personal 
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Christian Ethics and Georgia Harkness’ Christian Ethics have through- 
out a considerable biblical flavor. 


There are two major divisions of Barnette’s book: Part One— 
Principles, and Part Two—Problems. While entitled “Principles,” 
Part One is really a survey of biblical ethics with chapters on 
the Decalogue, the Prophets, the Sages, Christ—with a separate 
chapter on the Sermon on the Mount, Paul, Other New Testament 
Writers, and the Holy Spirit. These chapters will introduce the 
student in a very fine way to the biblical material. The chapters 
had to be quite brief, which means that some significant material was 
left out. Many will find the chapter on the Holy Spirit to be the most 
helpful and distinctive chapter in this part of the book, although it 
does not fit in with the general structure of Part One. It represents 
an emphasis that is very much needed and one that has been a major 
interest of Professor Barnette for a number of years. 

Part Two includes chapters on “Duties to Self,” “Marriage and 
the Family,” “Race Relations,” “Economic Life,” and “Political 
Life.” The author’s background of training in sociology, as well 
as in Christian ethics, provides a fine basis for the writing of the 
chapters in Part Two, as well as in Part One. All chapters include 
a selected list of recommended readings. 

The book will be found to be a practical introductory text, although 
it has some limitations. These limitations are more or less inevitable 
in a brief book of approximately 176 pages that sought to cover s0 
much material. Its brevity, in a sense, is both its strength and its 
weakness. 

Books such as this one are needed very much. However the field 
of Christian ethics is not going to mature as a theological discipline 
as much as it should until there is more specialization within the field. 


More books are needed that will deal more thoroughly with a restricted 
segment of the field. Professor Barnette is one who has the training 
in sociology and in theology, the years of teaching experience on the 
college and seminary levels, and the general maturity to equip him to 
do some of this more specialized writing. We shall look forward to 


other books from him. 
T. B. Maston 


Jesus of Nazareth. By Gunther Bornkamm. Translated by Irene 
and Fraser McLusky with James M. Robinson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 239 pages. $4.00. 


This eagerly awaited translation of Bornkamm’s Jesus von Naza- 
reth is being widely and well received in America. Bornkamm, a 
disciple of the Bultmannian school, is professor of New Testament 
exegesis at Heidelberg. His purpose is to apply the results of form 
criticism to the New Testament narratives and construct a positive 
evaluation of “Jesus of Nazareth.’”’ Bornkamm transcends the thought 
of Rudolph Bultmann in that he posits some historical material about 
Jesus and hopes to unite in fruitful conjunction the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of. faith. 

Specific chapters deal with: faith and history in the gospels; 
period and environment; Jesus of Nazareth (a scant nine pages); the 
dawn of the kingdom of God; the will of God; discipleship; Jesus’ 
journey to Jerusalem; the Messianic question and Jesus Christ. The 
style is delightful, and the thought and structure of the work provide 
easy and enjoyable reading. Translation difficulties seem to be minimal. 
Despite Bornkamm’s obvious desire to reach the ular reader, one 
wishes the documentation were more readily accessible than it is by 
virtue of its placement at the back of the book. 

For many New Testament scholars this book will speak more of the 
Jesus of history than some would allow. For this reviewer the Christ 
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of faith is decidedly overdrawn at the expense of the Jesus of history. 
Bornkamm’s interpretations of Jesus’ kingdom parables are fresh and 
provocative. His discussion of the demands of discipleship give a clear 
picture of the stringency of the gospel. Jesus’ effective ministry among 
the poor is skillfully etched almost in poetic fashion. However, the 
above interpretations are weakened for many by Bornkamm’s assertion 
that one cannot be certain whether it is the thought of Jesus or of the 
Segoe that is responsible for these demands of the kingdom 
(p.11). 

The persistent attempts of form criticism to speak only of the 
Christ of faith and to merge him inextricably with the early community 
are cogent. But in many areas frank disagreement must be expressed 
and further proof requested. The assertion that Jesus never used the 
title “Son of man” or that the crucifixion did not occur at the passover 
season are far from proved despite the author’s strenuous attempts. 
This work, with that of James Robinson, The New Quest For the His- 
torical Jesus, is fruitful exploration which seeks to unite the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of faith. As yet the exploration stage has 
not provided a portrait which seems fair or a genuine likeness of the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. 

Summary: An epochal book because it is one of the first serious 
attempts to unite constructively history and faith. Its purpose is 
commendable and it sounds a positive note. This work will be super- 
seded, we trust, by more satisfying studies in the same area. 

William L. Hendricks 


The Spirit of Protestantism. By Robert McAfee Brown. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 264 pages. $4.50. 


Protestantism is interpreted in conversational style for the be- 
leaguered Protestant minister by a comprehensive survey of the back- 
ground and varieties of Protestantism, its central affirmations, and its 
present issues of concern. 

The Reformation, the author insists, must be understood primarily 
as “a deeper plunge into the gospel” which is not basically a protest 
but a burning affirmation that there is “no sure preaching or doctrine 
but that which abides by the Word of God” and the conviction that the 
Christian’s fidelity to the Church must be measured by the degree of 
the Church’s fidelity to the gospel. Protestant Christianity there- 
fore must avoid an idolatry of the past and be willing to submit to 
“constant renewal at the hand of God,” which is the essence of the 
spirit of Protestantism. 

The central Protestant affirmations on grace, faith, scripture, the 

sovereignity of God, the priesthood of all believers, the calling of the 
Christian man, theology, worship, and the sacraments, are essentially 
descriptions of the Lord to whom the Christian is committed, and they 
are interpreted with a “tentativeness of statement combined with the 
finality of commitment.” 
_ The ecumenical thesis of the book insists that the Church is one 
in spite of what men do to it and that Christians must continually 
strive to make their unity more manifest, even though the price of 
unity in Christ is “the willingness of denominations to sacrifice their 
hard won identity.” This price, the writer admits, is high, but not too 
high in the light of the necessity for the crucifixion of the Head of 
the Church in order that there might be resurrection. 

The author does not recognize adequately that some of the differ- 
ences of interpretation in Protestantism involve necessary theological 
convictions. For example, the Protestant differences of interpretation 
of the sacraments are called a “scandal of division” and are treated 
as evidences of denominational pride and ecclesiastical arrogance. The 
theological significance of the doctrine of baptism is glossed over far 
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too superficially when he says with whatever outward differences there 
may be, Protestants would agree that “a valid baptism is performed 
if there is at least an application of water and a repetition of the 
baptismal formula.” It is this spirit of finding the lowest common 
denominator on such matters of theological concern that keeps many 
of us from getting very enthusiastic about most ecumenical discussions. 

However, the work has many profitable insights on: theology as 
loving God with the mind; the inadequacy of the false distinction 
between the individual and society in evangelism; the Christian life 
as an expression of “holy worldliness” which is concerned with the 
total life of man; the inner tensions within Protestantism and the 
risks of freedom inherent in its structure. 

Since Protestantism has not arrived at its destination and fulfill- 
ment, the book cannot end with a conclusion. It can only end with a 
preface, for Protestantism is on a pilgrimage in which each new turn 
of the road will offer new insights and responsibilities in “constant 
renewal at the hand of God.” 

Yandall Woodfin 


The Theology of St Luke. By Hans Conzelmann. Translated by 
see Buswell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 234 pages. 
.00. 


Hans Conzelmann is professor of New Testament at the University 
of Zurich. With this incisive work he puts a “bee in the bonnet” of 
New Testament scholarship and biblical theology. This book is destined 
to be hotly discussed and disputed. The basic thesis of Conzelmann is 
that revelation from Luke’s perspective has come in three epochs: the 
period of Israel; the period of Jesus, which gives a foretaste of the 
future salvation; and the period of the Church, which shall be extended 
until the parousia. Conzelmann feels that Luke seeks to speak to the 
Church of his age the message that the end is not imminent; rather the 
age of the Church is the age of the Spirit, which will endure until the 
parousia. 

The author’s approach is healthy in that he seeks to find the 
motivation of the Luke-Acts pattern without undue and labored details 
as to from which layer of tradition the material was derived. His 
intriguing thesis portrays Luke as a highly skilled and independent 
“theologian” who used the kerygmatic framework of the earlier tradi- 
tions to fit his own ends and interpretation. The work itself is di- 
vided into five main parts: geographical elements in the composition 
of Luke’s Gospel; Luke’s eschatology; God and redemptive history; the 
center of history (the earthly ministry of Jesus); and man and salva- 
tion: the Church. 

Criticisms may be expected from every side. Form critics will 
charge that the various forms and layers of tradition have not been 
given sufficient attention. Proponents of realized eschatology will 
be outraged to hear that Luke’s concept of the kingdom is futuristic; 
historico-critical scholars will look askance at the theological treatment 
of the geography of the Gospel. Ecclesiastics will grimace at the 
frank historical treatment of the rise of the early church, which 
treatment will not admit baptismal regeneration or apostolic succession. 
Systematic theologians and the theologians of biblical unity will seek 
to know the relevance of Luke’s peculiar interpretation in the light 
of other biblical materials. How is it reconciled with other New Testa- 
ment teaching? What is normative? Is Luke less or more authoritative 
than others? It is to be hoped that Conzelmann will enter into fruitful 
dialogue with all of these questions. To fail to do so will mark him as 
a biblical historian of the variety that refuses to relate biblical history 
to the believing community. 

This work must be read at least twice—first, a careful reading of 
the body of the book to establish the author’s basic thrust; then, 
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one must labor with the technical apparatus of the footnotes, consult 
the Greek text, and have a standard Greek lexicon within reaching dis- 
tance. Conzelmann is fair not to try to fit every Lucan statement in- 
to his preconceived mold. He does admit ambivalence. However, this 
reviewer feels that he glosses too quickly over Luke 10:11 and Luke 
17:20 ff., which could be cogent words against a purely futuristic 
kingdom. The author interpreted the expression of Luke concerning the 
temptation of Jesus—that Satan left him for a season—in such fashion 
as to indicate that Satan was not active in the life of Jesus. Satan 
returned to plague the historical Christ at the Last Supper. This 
view seems far from established. 

This book should be read by every pastor who has a will and per- 
sistence to deal seriously with biblical materials. One would like 
very much to see a New Testament theology by Conzelmann, or at least 
a series of New Testament theologies. 

William L. Hendricks 


The Phenomenon of Man. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
Translated by Bernard Wall. New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1959. 318 pages. $5.00. 


The science and religion controversy is assuming increasing im- 
portance again since science has become a matter of emphasis in our 
contemporary world. Perhaps no person has created more controversy 
in this area than the late French Jesuit priest, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin (1881-1955). Teilhard was a noted paleontologist who was 
forbidden by the Roman Catholic Church to publish his philosophical 
writings. Since his death, a number of them have been published, the 
most important of which is the one under review. This has sparked a 
posthumous cult of “Teilhardism” in France. The fact that Teilhard 
was an internationally recognized expert on human evolution has 
caused this book to be a best-seller in certain circles in this country. 

Part One of the book sets the stage with a section entitled “Before 
Life Came.”’ A unique emphasis is on the fact that in addition to the 
“without” of objective science there is a “within” found in the 
process. Even the so-called inanimate objects have a “within” as well 
as a “without.” The inside involves purpose, thought, and emotion. 

Part Two is entitled “Life.” Here the evolution of large organic 
molecules is described. A unique discontinuity occurred when these 
molecules first became living systems. The third section is entitled 
“Thought.” The whole surface of the planet eventually became covered 
with a noosphere or film of thought. This is the apex of evolution. 
A unique discontinuity was the appearance of man. Animals know, but 
man alone knows that he knows. The entire universe had one grand pur- 
pose and that was to produce man. 

Part Four deals with “Survival.” In this section, the author says 
that we have gone far enough in individuation of man. The arrows 
of evolution point toward greater cerebralization— a deeper union be- 
tween men. Life lies in relatedness. The lines of convergence move 
toward spiritual depth and after that the omega point—God or Christ. 

There are many strengths in this unique book. It is basically 
apologetic for Christian philosophy in a world where science threatens 
to engulf the Christian way of life. It has a cosmic scope which is 
breath-taking. One of the most interesting facets of the book is its 
unusual style. It is written in graphic, moving language. It is evi- 
dent that the author is a dedicated man who wants to glorify God and 
baptize the findings of science into the over-all Christian way. 
Tresmontant, the French philosopher, contends that Teilhard brings 
out the dynamic biblical emphasis which was also brought out some 
years earlier by Bergson. Surely, Teilhard was a great scientist and 
& great man of God in his own way. 
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And, yet, there are many weaknesses and many questions which we 
must ask about this book. One of the most basic is that he seems to side- 
step the question of evil and sin. There seems to be a minimizing of 
the idea of man and Satan revolting against God. There is an inade- 
quate doctrine of sin in the book. This almost inevitably means that 
he has an inadequate doctrine of redemption and revelation. Teilhard 
is very optimistic and tends toward universalism. He seems to have 
forgotten that the biblical world view has a conception of the man of 
sin or the antichrist. There are many questions which one could ask 
about his wholehearted evolution. Even though this evolution is con- 
trolled from above, it tends to be too unilinear. He is not explicit 
enough about the biblical information on the unique creation of man. 
There is also the problem of monogenism in his writings. He implies 
that man appeared from numerous couples and not from a single couple. 

It seemed to this reviewer that in an age of science it would be 
a helpful exercise for every pastor and interested lay people to read 
this book and other books like it and enter into a dialogue with one 
who has tried to reconcile science and religion. 

John P. Newport 


The Holy Spirit and Modern Thought. By Lindsay Dewar. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 216 pages. $4.50. 


No longer can the familiar complaint about the dearth of books 
on the Holy Spirit be justified. A spate of books in recent years 
redresses the old grievance. Dewar’s full scale study is subtitled, 
An Inquiry into the Historical, Theological, and Psychological Aspects 
of the Christian Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. He divides the discussion 
into four parts: Old Testament preparation, the New Testament doc- 
trine, the patristic and later teaching, and the psychological in- 
terpretation. The general approach is characterized by the two effects 
which the author hopes that his book will have: a fuller recognition of 
the work of the Holy Spirit at the natural level, and thinking of the 
Holy Spirit in more personal terms. 

The survey is freshly done, though Dewar’s Anglicanism shows 
here as throughout the book. He is interested in the infant baptism- 
confirmation issue. The church as the body of Christ is no mere meta- 
phor. The threefold ministry is not late but is anticipated in Acts. But 
the discussion is hardly provincial. Anglican scholars know their 
patristics, and Dewar is stronger here in the historical section than in 
his references to Protestants. The Reformation at the outset had a 
very “unfortunate theological bias” (p. 131). Luther is treated as an 
irrational “man of one idea” with a diseased conscience (p. 125). 
Calvin had a hopelessly individualistic bias (p. 147). The final section 
on the psychological interpretation of the doctrine grows out of “the 
psychiatric work which [the author] has been privileged to do over 
the years” (p. iii). Here the stress on the Spirit’s work at the natural 
level is most explicit. 

There are many helpful features about this work. The careful 
reader draws liberally from the author’s rich experience. The book 
is to be commended enthusiastically. At the same time, the reader 
has to deal with high-church Dewar’s persuasion that the Anglican 
fold is the only place of ultimate reunion. 

W. Boyd Hunt 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew. By Floyd V. Filson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1960. 314 pages. $5.00. 


Here is another useful volume of the “Harper’s New Testament 
Commentaries,” a series which is still in the process of preparation and 
publication but whose present volumes have already commanded en- 
thusiastic response. 
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Dr. Filson’s study of Matthew is both informative and sympathetic. 
He states his approach in the Foreword: “My main concern has been to 
make clear how he understood the gospel story and what he wanted the 
Church to get from his book,” Thus, he has provided a theological inter- 
pretation based upon historical, linguistic, and textual research. 

Some interpretative conclusions which suggest the basic perspective 
of the author are: the kingdom of God had its beginning in the ministry 
of Jesus but its great culmination is yet future; Jesus had messianic 
awareness, creatively combining in himself the Suffering Servant with 
the Messiah and Son of man figures in a unique way which was offen- 
sive to his Jewish contemporaries; the cross and resurrection were 
foreseen and foretold by Jesus as decisive in the achievement of his 
redemptive purpose. 

It is interesting to note that the author repudiates that segment 
of Matthean scholarship which has argued that the writer’s central con- 
cern was liturgical worship. He rejects also those who see in the 
structure of the book evidence that the author intended his gospel to 
- understood in a “pentateuchal” sense, superseding the five books of 

oses. 

A selected bibliography and an index of all passages cited from 
the Bible and other ancient sources are included. 

J. W. MacGorman 


God and History in the Old Testament. By Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. 
Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1960. 179 pages. $4.25. 


This book is a sign of the times. It demonstrates that Old Testa- 
ment scholars are no longer content to reconstruct the background and 
explain the difficulties of a particular passage of scripture. Modern 
scholars are becoming more concerned with the message of the Old 
— and with translating that message into modern categories 

p. vii). 

Guthrie says that the Old Testament can be approached in many 
ways: as great literature; as the history of one of the minor powers 
of the ancient Near East; as material to be used in a history of man’s 
religion. But the claim the Old Testament makes for itself is that it is 
the witness, in literary form, of a people who knew the one true God. 
It is with that claim that Guthrie is concerned in this book. All of the 
six main chapters have the word “witness” in their titles. The Witness 
of the Narrative; The Witness of the Law; The Witness of the Pro- 
phets; The Witness of the Priestly Synthesis; Later Attempts to Wit- 
ness; and The Main Line of the Biblical Witness. 

From these chapter titles one can readily see that the framework 
of the book is based on the conclusion of modern critical study. At times 
the author treats theory and hypothesis as fact. However, he acknow- 
ledges in the preface that the reconstructions of Old Testament history 
in the book represent only one man’s opinion. 

The emphasis upon history, theology, and the unity of the Bible is 
much to be praised, and his emphasis on Christianity and the New 
Testament as the fulfillment of the movement of God in history which 
was begun in the Old Testament is thrilling indeed. 

Ralph L. Smith 


A Psychology for Preaching. By Edgar N. Jackson. Great Neck, 
N. Y.: Channel ss, Inc., 1961. 187 pages. $3.50. 


_ ._ The purpose of Edgar Jackson’s latest volume is to apply the in- 
sights of modern psychology to preaching. The author feels that ef- 
fective preaching is that which comes to grips with the real problems 
of real people and seeks in this well-written book to bridge the gap 

een traditional authoritative prea and personal counseling. 
His primary questions are: how can preaching serve as an aid to coun- 
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seling, and how can the practice of counseling enrich preaching? 
_ . The study begins with an excellent discussion of psychological 
insights which apply to pulpit communication, to “engaging the mind.” 
Admitting that preaching relies upon the most ineffective medium of 
instruction—verbal symbols—Jackson discusses several techniques of 
style gained from a study of the human personality. 

Subsequent chapters deal with more basic principles of sermon 
content. In one of the most interesting discussions of the book, the 
author compares the psychological reception of repressive-inspirational 
and analytical sermons. Upon the basis of a carefully projected ex- 
periment in his own church, Jackson concludes that the more mature and 
growing listener benefits from the sermon which demands self-analysis, 
while the greater majority will respond more evidently to the optimis- 
tic, more relaxed sermon. Although the minister must always preach 
with person-concern and with inspiration, he must never do so at the 
expense of the normal personality growth of his people. 

Later chapters deal with the importance of the minister’s identity 
with people, the demand that preaching supplement and not violate wor- 
ship, a study of Freudian and later theories of group psychology, and 
a presentation of the contribution of group dynamics to the pulpit. 

The heart of the book is reached in the chapter “Where Dis- 
ciplines Meet.” Here Jackson confronts the major question of his 
study: how can the preacher combine his functions as a teacher of 
spiritual truth and as a pastoral counselor with his new obligations 
to the insights of psychological science? How, for example, can he 
be both ethically authoritarian in the pulpit and follow the principle 
of development in the emerging personality in the counseling room? 
How can he adjust the directive mood of the pulpit to the non-direc- 
tive mood of the counseling experience? Jackson finds the answer in 
a carefully understood and practical synthesis. He offers brilliant 
suggestions as to the means by which the minister may preach and 
counsel as the one soul-healer who can speak to the total person. 

The book has several outstanding contributions to make to the 
pastor: (1) it underlines the inescapable conclusion that preaching 
has power for better or worse in group therapy; (2) it associates 
psychology and preaching in the most sane and helpful manner which 
this reviewer has seen; (3) it offers style suggestions which are in- 
valuable; (4) it challenges the minister to examine his own emotional 
security. You will not soon forget the author’s indictment that much 
pulpit work reflects the minister’s own inadequacies. One sentence 
emerges as the central challenge of this excellent book, “We are now 
obliged to develop that maturity within the pulpit that will cultivate 
a maturity in the pew.” 

Gordon Clinard 


The Bondage of the Will. By Martin Luther. Translated and edited 
by J. I. Packer and O. R. Johnston. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1958. 322 pages. $3.50. 


That which began as a revision of Henry Cole’s English translation 
of 1823 became a completely new translation from the Latin of Luther’s 
great treatise, De Servo Arbitrio (December, 1525), written in reply 
to Erasmus. The translators have advantageously divided the treatise 
by subject matter into eight major parts and have italicized statements 
which Luther extracted from the Diatribe of Erasmus. 

A fifty-page historical and theological introduction serves to 
recreate the situation in which Luther wrote this treatise. Erasmus 
the humanist hoped for an orderly, peaceful correction of abuses led 
by pope and bishops, but, underestimating the power of “vested in- 
terests,” he failed to see that the abuses were “buttressed by a whole 
theology,” i.e., Semi-Pelagian Scholasticism. Unlike Athanasius and 
Luther, Erasmus “could never stand contra mundum.” The possibility 
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that Erasmus and Luther would join forces was anticipated as late as 
1520, and relations between the two did not reach the level of bitter- 
ness until shortly before Erasmus published Diatribe seu collatio de 
libero arbitrio (September, 1524). Erasmus was no longer Gamaliel! 
Erasmus replied to Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio in two volumes entitled 
Hyperaspites (1526, 1527), to which Luther made no formal reply. 

In the Erasmian-Lutheran dialogue a moralistic “commentator and 
critic” on “free will” encounters a systematic theologian who sees the 
issue as touching the “heart of the gospel.” Here Semi-Pelagianism 
accused of becoming Pelagian is met by Evangelicalism accused of 
becoming deterministic. Central to the dialogue is the definition of 
“free will,” of which Erasmus offers more than one. Such definitions 
Luther uses to support his contention the Erasmus’ doctrine is less 
acceptable than that of Scholastics and even of Pelagians! Space for- 
bids tracing the labyrinthine paths in Luther’s argument. 

Luther once declared that of all his writings only his Smaller 
Catechism and The Bondage of the Will deserves to be preserved. Packer 
and Johnston, deploring that much of modern Protestantism has become 
“Erasmian,” ask: 

If the almighty God of the Bible is to be our God, if the New 

Testament gospel is to be our message, if Jesus Christ is the 

same yesterday, to-day, and forever—is any other position than 

Luther’s possible? 

Not all will agree that divine reprobation and divine determination of 
evil is so indubitably essential to the New Testament gospel as did 
Luther, but surely it is apparent that something far more radical than 
an Erasmian humanistic, moralistic “poultice” is needed for our twen- 


tieth-century crisis. 
James Leo Garrett 
Professor of Christian Theology | 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Scope of Demythologizing. By John Macquarrie. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1960. 256 pages. $4.50. 


Fact and Faith in the Kerygma of roo. By Paul Althaus. Tran- 
lated by David Cairns. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959. 89 
pages. $1.75. 

John Macquarrie, a Presbyterian professor in Glasgow University, 
Scotland, has written what is probably the most comprehensive book 
on Bultmann which has yet been published in English. One who is 
serious about understanding the problem of demythologizing in both 
depth and breadth should first read Macquarrie’s earlier b entitled, 
An Existentialist Theology: A Comparison of Heidegger and Bultmann. 
The earlier book is largely expository, and the present volume is 
concerned with assessment and evaluation. 

Chapter 1 finds the author affirming that Bultmann occupies a 
middle-of-the-road position to an extreme liberalism on the left and 
a more conservative, right-wing, dogmatic view. In each of the suc- 
ceeding chapters the critics on the right and the left are presented, 
and then Macquarrie comes to his own conclusion. In chapter 2 
Macquarrie admits that demythologizing is primarily a way of biblical 
interpretation. It may not be a final way, he affirms, but it deals 
with the ——_ of human existence, which is basic, and makes use of 
existential philosophy, because this philosophy is the most helpful 
framework available. 

In chapter 3 the author admits that Bultmann has gone too far in 
separating the Christ of the Church from Jesus of Nazareth. 

acquarrie maintains that faith is not dependent on historical research, 
but he will admit that there is a limit to a and that there 
is a historical core of historical fact. Chapter 4 discusses the Roman 
Catholic criticism of demythologizing. The author admits once again 
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that Bultmann has gone too far in emphasizing Christianity as a way 
of life and has not put enough emphasis on Being itself. The reader 
should especially note chapter 5, which is a helpful discussion of the 
radical left-wing group headed by Fritz Buri of Basel. Buri maintains 
that Bultmann’s method logically should lead on to an elimination of 
the kerygma (preaching) as a distinctive part of Christianity. Buri 
contends that a philosopher such as Jaspers can regain authentic exis- 
tence apart from a unique experience of God in Christ. 

Chapter 6 is a good survey of the debate between Bultmann and 
Jaspers and is more technical in its philosophical discussions. Chap- 
ter 7, which deals with language, defends Bultmann’s position as one 
way in which Christians can defend the validity of the unique function 
of religious language in light of the criticisms of logical analysis. 
The final chapter contends that Bultmann holds together certain polari- 
ties, tensions, or paradoxes which are characteristic of the Christian 
faith. The first paradox is the one between God as he is in himself 
and God as he is known to the Christian. The second paradox is between 
the Jesus of past history and the Christ of present experiences. The 
third paradox is the one between the catholic view of Christianity as 
the communication of supernatural truth and the existentialist view of 
Christianity as a way of life. 

Macquarrie admits that Bultmann reduces the role of history al- 
most to a vanishing point, and this is one of his great weaknesses. While 
technical, historical research cannot demonstrate the truth of the re- 
ligious claims made for Jesus by the apostolic writers, it surely has 
an important part to play in validating the facts on which these theo- 
logical claims are based. Historical criticism, even when enlightened 
by faith, cannot make any fact more than probable. However, it is 
important that we have a sufficient measure of probability for a suf- 
ficient number of facts to produce the certitude which faith needs. 

This book is the one book which every intelligent pastor and lay- 
man should read if he wants to know the true magnitude of the pre- 
sent Bultmann controversy. 

The book by Paul Althaus should be read after the Macquarrie 
book. Here is a book whose central contention is that we cannot give up 
the connection between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. 
Bultmann tends to forbid us to ask, “What is the reality of the Easter 
event behind the Easter preaching?”—we must just believe it. But, the 
Apostle Paul appeals to historical data behind the early preaching. 
So, today, the author affirms, we must inquire of the genuine historicity 
of the story of Jesus Christ to which the early preaching bears witness. 

The author appeals to a genuine historical picture of Jesus Christ 
which forces itself through the gospels to even the average layman as 
he reads the New Testament. Furthermore, Bultmann is wrong in saying 
that no statement about Christ is valid unless it is related to a 
man’s personal existence. The New Testament sees Jesus Christ related 
to the Father, as well as to man. Althaus contends that Bultmann only 
gives us one facet of the New Testament message. 

This is a helpful criticism of Bultmann by a well-known scholar 
who has long held that the present-day existential value of the Chris- 
tian gospel does not exclude the fact that it is based on a framework 
which includes a new world of cosmic dimensions at the end of this 


age. 
John P. Newport 


Images of the Church in the New Testament Period. By Paul S. 
Minear. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 294 pages. $6.00. 


The author has an illustrious academic background which includes 
study at Iowa Wesleyan College, Garrett Biblical Institute, North- 
western University, and Yale University. He has taught at Garrett and 
Andover-Newton and since 1956 has taught in Yale University Divinity 
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School, where he currently serves as director of graduate studies in 
religion. 

The purpose of the book is to investigate and to obtain “the fuller 
comprehension of the many ways in which New Testament writers 
thought and spoke about the book.”’ To achieve this proposed objective, 
Dr. Minear first gives brief attention to less significant analogies, then 
surveys more fully the view of the church as reflected in more impor- 
tant images, and later examines in greater detail the basic associations 
of the body image. The final chapter attempts to trace the networks of 
thought that unite the major images. The need for such investigations 
arises from the fact that the terms employed in the New Testament are 
—* and symbolical. Thus, they are not fact words but “image” 
words. 

The author is careful to indicate the impossibility of a completely 
detailed and documented history of any single image. However, he inter- 
prets the images by “charting the range of connotations conveyed by 
each.” He carefully disclaims the intention of providing any formal 
or systematic treatment of the doctrine of the church. 

The distance of nineteen centuries, according to Minear, is 
magnified twentyfold when measured in other terms. The author 
suggests that ancient society, the differences between the wandering 
band of Jesus’ disciples and the modern church, and the “archaic 
mythology” of the New Testament are tremendous obstacles to overcome. 
In discussing the New Testament concepts of heaven, the angels, the 
demons, and hell, Minear suggests there is little to be gained in 
defending these “anomalies.” But it may be well to grant there is 
evidence to validate them all, so he suggests. 

Although the reader will doubtlessly disagree with some of the 
fundamental tenets of this work, he will find the work both thought- 
provoking and helpful in his own interpretation of the church. 

Virtus E. Gideon 


Language and Religious Language. By Jules Laurence Moreau. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1961. 207 pages. $4.50. 


All thoughtful Christians continue to remain indebted to the 
Westminster Press. Another new series has been inaugurated by this 
progressive publishing firm—Studies in Christian Communication. This 
series seeks to make the Christian faith in all its dynamism relevant 
to the modern world. This volume is Number 1 in the series. The au- 
thor is an Episcopalian librarian and New Testament professor at 
Seabury-Western Seminary in Evanston, Illinois. 


Chapter 1 gives this background. The problems of translating the 
Hebrew of Semitic thought into the Greek of the New Testament and 
subsequent periods is described. Chapter 2 tells of the shift from 
Platonic to Aristotelian concepts but majors on important contemporary 
developments—linguistic analysis, symbolic form, and existentialism. 
The language analysis men raise the problem of theological language 
being simply emotive. Soren Kierkegaard and Heidegger set the stage 
for an answer to the linguistic analysts with their emphasis on the 
difference between the dynamic, personal language of existentialism 
or existence and the abstract language of natural science. 


Chapter 3 is an exciting but difficult chapter on linguistics. Here 
the author adopts the approach which many Christian apologists such 
as Ian Ramsey have adopted. Lan is functional—theological 
language is a special type of language telling of a special experience. 
To fully understand the language of the Bible you must participate in 
the experiences about which it tells. 

Chapter 4 points out that the functional theological vee 

e 


of Christianity is based on a structural semantic system Old 
Testament and the New Testament. The Old Testament is historical 
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“myth” not nature myth. The New Testament tells of Christ in terms of 
his function. This dramatic, unique biblical structure is described 
by a unique, dramatic language—the language of the Bible. 

Chapter 5 points up the perils of translating the Semitic world 
view of the Bible and its appropriate language into Western or Indo- 
European language systems. Aquinas, Bultmann, and Tillich are criti- 
cized. These men made contributions but are inadequate. The Hebrew 
structure demands a God who acts, rather than posits a God who is. 
It seems that Moreau feels that a combination of existentialism and 
process philosophy might be the most useful vehicle for translating 
the biblical language for today. Since the God of the Bible is creative 
and dynamic, process philosophy is a good vehicle for this purpose. 
The author affirms that each generation must make a new translation. 

In the last chapter of the book the Episcopalian interest and 
background of the author can be seen. He suggests that the use of the 
Bible in liturgical worship following the church year could well be a 
helpful dramatic method for communicating the Christian faith. The 
alien Hellenistic categories must be avoided. In any case, we must 
have responsible communication of a dynamic sort relating the biblical 
structure and the contemporary mind. 

In a book dealing with semantics, or the meaning of words, it 
would seem that the word “myth” could have been defined more care- 
fully or a different word used in referring to the early biblical ac- 
counts. This is a seminal book. It deserves wide reading. 

John P. Newport 


Special Revelation and the Word of God. By Bernard Ramm. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1961. 220 
pages. $4.00. 

Ramm indicates that this volume “is the product of [his] con- 
cern with the contemporary problem of revelation, especially as this 
problem has been accentuated by the rise to theological leadership 
of Barth and Brunner” (p. 7). Two earlier volumes, The Pattern of 
Authority and The Witness of the Spirit, reflect the same concern, 
as do also his best known works, Protestant Biblical Interpretation 
and The Christian View of Science and Scripture, though in a less 
direct manner. 


In the present volume Ramm studies the relation of special 
revelation to the Bible. By-passing the discussion of general revelation, 
he begins with a chapter on the concept of special or remedial 
revelation which is necessitated because God is incomprehensible 
and which reflects the nature of God as a person who is known only as 
he chooses to become known. 

Four chapters follow on four “modalities” (why “modalities” 
rather than the simpler “modes”?) of revelation: the divine con- 
descension, the divine speaking, historical event, and the incarnation. 
This is not meant as a neat system of classifying the modes of revelation 
(p. 44). Regarding the first mode of the divine condescension, over 
against religious liberalism’s identification of man’s religious insights 
with revelation, Ramm insists that there is a strong supernaturalism 
implicit in the modalities (p. 51). The mode of divine speaking is 
peculiar in that it “is the way in which the modality and message 
seem to fuse,” though speaking is a mode “and not a pure unmediated 
communication from God” (p. 54). The mode of historical event is given 
special attention. It is not the “accuracy” of the scriptural history as 
such which constitutes its significance (p. 76). Nor is bare event 
separable from interpretive word (p. 77). Rather, the revelatory event 
is supernatural, real, organic, and progressive: “What must be insi 
upon in the defense of the reality of revelation is that we cannot sub- 
jectivize it or spiritualize it” (p. 94). The incarnation, the fourth of the 
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modes, is the supreme mode of revelation. This means that Scripture’s 
role is instrumental to the living person and presence of Jesus Christ 
(pp. 106, 120). 

In the final four chapters the author reviews four products or 
deposits of special revelation: a revelation in the form of language, 
a knowledge of God, Scripture, and translation. He finds an intimate 
relation between revelation and language (p. 129). Insisting that the 
question of the knowledge of God is “the central issue in special 
revelation” (p. 139), he presses hard for the conceptual or pro- 
positional element in revelation (p. 151). Scripture, as a product of 
revelation, was necessitated by the fact that “oral tradition as such 
could not sustain itself” (p. 173). Translations are also a product 
of special revelation since translation is the medium by which special 
revelation achieves its universality (p. 188). 

This listing of the modalities and products of revelation is a 
strikingly individual approach to the problem Ramm addresses. Within 
this framework, his primary concern throughout is to avoid the extremes 
of fundamentalism and neo-orthodoxy. The fundamentalist error is 
the peril of an incipient bibliolatry which tends to forget “to separate 
Scripture from redemption and Jesus Christ” (p. 7). The fundamen- 
talist or biblicist is chided for his fanatical objectivizing (p. 99), 
for wanting “a Bible that is better [as a purely factual record] than 
the famous Cambridge historical series” (p. 99), and for his excess 
regard for Scripture (pp. 71, 80, 120, 175, 189, 196). 

The neo-orthodox error is “the depreciation of revelation as 
knowledge” (p. 7). This is frightful subjectivizing (p. 99). The 
idea of the relationship between revelatory event and interpretation 
is too weak (p. 80). G. E. Wright, e.g., “is misleading when he writes 
that ‘no system of propositions can deal adequately with the inner 
dynamics of Biblical faith’ ” (p. 158). 

Ramm relies heavily on an evangelical or Puritan type of Cal- 
vinism, quoting frequently from Kuyper and Warfield. His seeming 
Calvinism makes it all the more difficult to understand the lack of 
emphasis on the relation of preaching to revelation. In reality the 
basic theological orientation is neo-evangelical. Ramm is sympathetic 
with Carnell, Clark, Henry, Packer, Gaebelein, and Berkouwer. The 
numerous references to Kittel and Barth never modify this neo-evangel- 
icalism. He has little to say on behalf of historical or literary criticism 
(p. 192). He avoids treating directly the question of inerrancy. 

Ramm is a writer of proved ability. His books are the fruit of 
real and dedicated scholarship. Though less explicitly controversial for 
conservatives than his Christian View of Science and Scripture, this 
volume does set forward right-wing discussions of revelation. If too 
much is yielded to Warfield (but see p. 152, f.n. 18), at least there 
is ay catennen — oy (see index) and the revered Gaussen is 
openly challen p. . 

W. Boyd Hunt 


The Imitation of God in Christ. By E. J. Tinsley. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1961. 190 pages. $4.00. 


A Living Sacrifice. By E. L. Kendall. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1961, 174 pages. $4.00. 


Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries. By Joachim Jeremias. 
Translated by David Cairns. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1961. 112 pages. $3.50. 


The Westminster Press is performing a real service by making 
available in this country The Library of History and Doctrine, volumes 
originally published in Great Britain by SCM Press. The overall 
purpose of the series is “to promote a more adequate understanding 
of the Christian faith at its deeper levels and to provide scholars 
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with authoritative resource material relating to the development of 
tradition.” These are three of the five volumes so far available in 
the series 

In the first volume, E. J. Tinsley, distinguished Anglican church- 
man and scholar, reminds us that “a good deal has been written in 
denigration [not a good word in racial conscious twentieth century] 
of the ‘exemplarist’ interpretation of the Atonement, and the effect 
of this has been to create suspicion about the legitimacy of the idea 
of the imitation of Christ in the Christian life.’ To dispel this 
suspicion, the author agrees that “a bare exemplarism is inadequate 
as an expression of the redeeming work of Christ.” Throughout his 
work he insists that the Christian’s “imitation of Christ is only a 
possibility because of the redemptive work of Christ” (p. 177-78). 
Pursuing this tack, Tinsley provides us with a brilliant review of the 
sorely neglected but thrilling biblical emphasis on the imitation of God. 

The argument is broken down into eleven sections. First, there 
is a definition and defense of Christian versus natural mysticism. 
The next three sections treat the imitation of God in the Old Testa- 
ment and in Judaism. These sections prove invaluable Old Testament 
studies. Six sections follow delineating the imitatio idea in the New 
Testament. Here it is clear that the early Church gave central place 
to the Christian life as the imitation of Christ. An epilogue provides 
a final summation. 

The author succeeds in demonstrating the thesis that the imitatio 
theme is far more substantial in the Bible than theology has recognized. 
His biblical interpretation reflects an awareness of current issues. 
Opposing a “radical uncertainty about the pattern and mission of 
Jesus,” he insists that the imitatio motif has “a firm basis in the 
mind and purpose of Jesus himself” (p. 7). His documentation is 
thorough. Fresh insights abound. There are exciting books, and for 
the careful biblical student this is one of them. 

The subtitle of Miss Kendall’s meaty volume is, “A Study of 
Reparation.” The book is a study in the atonement and the Christian 
life. The author writes out of the conviction that “the word ‘Re- 
paration’ deserves a wide currency in the Christian vocabulary of the 
present age” (p. 9). Whether or not she has furthered this end, she 
has produced a most rewarding volume. There are ten chapters, each 
treating some aspect of reparation, e.g.: its biblical basis, as a work 
of love, as restoration, and suffering, and sacrifice, etc. The discussion 
of sacrifice is itself worth the book’s price. It includes a documented, 
incisive analysis of the rationale of Old Testament sacrifice, a warn- 
ing on guarding against a too-rigid separation of the notions of pro- 
pitiation and expiation (using Leon Morris), references to wrath, sub- 
stitution, and ransom, and an insistence that Christ died both the penal 
and unholy death of a criminal and the latreutic and holy death of a 
sacrificial victim. In support of the last point, a telling and invaluable 
illustration is cited from the Maccabean literature with reference to 
Eleazar. This is a volume that anyone who is interested in the the- 
ological foundations of vital Christian living cannot afford to miss. 

Jeremias’ volume is a work of great erudition. E.g., three pages 
of technically detailed discussion, exhaustively documented, are devo 
to determining the likely date of Polycarp’s death. Similarly, pages 
11-18 provide a valuable chronological listing of the primary sources 
utilized by the author. At the same time, for all of his learning, the 
author is hardly objective in the conclusion he reaches. His work is 
based on European pedobaptist studies. He flatly assumes that 
children of Christian parents are themselves Christians (p. 57). 
Such an approach can excite only the pedobaptists. It will. 

In chapter 1, after perusing the New Testament materials, the 
author concludes that in New Testament times “children of every age 
were baptized along with their parents when the latter were conve 
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to the Christian faith’ (p. 40). In the next chapter, regarding the 
baptism of infants born to Christian parents in the New Testament 
period, he concludes on confessedly disputable evidence that “in 
Rome at the time when the Gospel of Mark was written the children 
[infants] of Christian parents were baptized” (p. 55). Chapter 3 
follows the practice of baptizing babies to the end of the third 


century, resting its case rather largely on the implications drawn 
from Origen’s claim that infant baptism was a custom reaching back 
to apostolic times (p. 66). Chapter 4 refers to the crisis in the practice 
of infant baptism in 329-365 A.D., when the great theologians, 
including the Cappadocian fathers, practiced and advocated the post- 
ponement of baptism. Jeremias attributes this crisis to a magical 
view of baptism (p. 98)! 

Jeremias’ use of Christian archaeology is impressive. In an inter- 
esting footnote he argues that the use of the cross as a Christian 
symbol dates not from the age of Constantine, a century or two earlier 
a date often assigned, but from as early as the third century 
(p. . 

What the reader will make of Jeremias’ conclusion will depend in a 
great measure on how impressed he is by the argument that the earliest 
post-apostolic interpretation of the New Testament is the most correct 


interpretation. 
W. Boyd Hunt 


Human Freedom and Social Order. By John Wild. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1959. 250 pages. $5.00. 


Dr. Wild, who has recently left Harvard to go to Northwestern 
University, has had an unusual philosophical pilgrimage. Earlier in 
his career he advocated Aristotelian realism (cf. An Introduction to 
Realistic Philosophy, 1948). In recent years he has been greatly in- 
fluenced by existentialism (cf. The Challenge of Existentialism, 1955). 
Just before giving these lectures Dr. Wild returned from a sabbatic 
year in Europe where he made a special study of phenomenology, in- 
cluding men such as Husserl, Heidegger, Jaspers, and Sartre. In regard 
to his personal religious convictions he is known as an active Episcopal 
layman. The statement of background will help the reader to understand 
that the point of view of the book is ba on what Wild calls the 
phenomenological method. This method insists that the world in which 
we live is not the objective world of nature and science. Our world 
is the “Lebenswelt”—the human world of concrete experience—which is 
prior to all other worlds. Dr. Wild combines this phenomenological 
perspective with existential urgency and a fairly orthodox Christian 
conviction. 

In a historical section Wild seeks to demonstrate that in Western 
thought the objective and rational on the whole have triumphed and 
personal freedom has declined. This is peculiarly evident in the modern 
scientific period. The scientific era has been accompanied by the 
present-day nation-state which uses mass media and organized mass 
welfare. The individual person is outwardly caught in this organized 
existence like a fly, but inwardly he lives in a strange, irrational world. 
This situation has brought us to the end of an era. 

We cannot return to the mythical way of life. The answer advo- 
cated by Wild is found in the Christian guiding image. This image was 
rationally interpreted and objectified for many centuries. The true 
biblical image was recovered by such men as Kierkegaard, Buber, and 
Bultmann. The Bible, properly understood, does not deal with the 
world of objective reason but is concerned with the concrete world of 
the Lebenswelt. And, yet, the Christian image emphasizes history, 
provides for rational reflection, and is creative. 

Dr. Wild next outlines the objections to the idea of a distinctly 
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Christian philosophy” under a “Christian guiding image” and seeks to 
answer the objections. 

With the Christian “guiding image” and the “Lebenswelt” or 
“life-world” theme in his mind, Wild attempts to illuminate man’s 
ethical relations with special emphasis on the political world. Poli- 
tics has usually followed the ethics of self-realization which are 
public, rational, legal, universal, and abstract. Most traditional philoso- 
phies such as Thomism, Naturalism, Positivism, Scientism, and Marx- 
ism all agree in adopting an objective point of view and in sub- 
ordinating the individual to the group. In contrast, the Christian 
way emphasizes the person, becoming, giving, and sacrifice. 

This book is quite important. The reviewer had the privilege of 
working through this material with Dr. Wild in a seminar at Harvard 
before it was published. It sounds some notes that need to be sounded 
just now in the area of philosophy. This approach has been utilized 
by Rollo May and others in the area of psychology. 

Most Christian readers will be in sympathy with many of its em- 
phases. Naturalism needed to be reminded that measured space-time 
and “objectively” observed events are not all there is to history. 
The Christian self-giving ethics are important. Orthodox Christian 
— and “objectivists” could well heed some of Wild’s em- 
phases. 

Difficulties can be noted. The book stands under some of the same 
criticism which could be brought against the “subjectivism” and “irra- 
tionality” of Kierkegaard and Bultmann. The Christian image itself is 
not made clear. There are semantic difficulties. Loose and sweeping 
statements are made. Perhaps such faults are almost unavoidable in a 
book which breaks such fresh ground. And yet once again it should be 
affirmed that this is a “germinal” book which should be widely read. 


John. P. Newport 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 


BIBLICAL 
Commentaries 


Devotional Introduction to Job. By Andrew W. Blackwood, Jr. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1959. 166 pages. $2.95. 


This book is exactly what the title says it is—a devotional intro- 
duction to Job. With depth of insight and clarity and freshness of style 
the writer surveys the entire book of Job. The author is well aware 
of the critical problems and deals with them frankly and fairly but 
always stresses the message of the book. This is a very readable and 
stimulating book, rich in devotional and homiletical value. 

Ralph L. Smith 


The Torch Bible Commentaries: Hosea. By George A. F. Knight. 
London: SCM Press Ltd., 1960. 127 pages. $2.25. 


The stated purpose of this series “is to provide the general reader 
with the soundest possible assistance in understanding the message of 
each book considered as a whole and as a part of the Bible.” 

The volume contains a concise and helpful introduction in which 
the general conditions of the prophet’s day and the basic problems of 
his era are discussed. 

Following the introduction, there comes a chapter-by-chapter con- 
sideration of difficult passages and significant words. These considera- 
tions are most helpful. Those who have begun the purchase of this 
series will welcome this volume to their shelves. 

D. David Garland 


Proclaiming The New Testament. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1961. 


Volume one: The Gospel of Matthew By Herschel H. Hobbs. 135 pages. 
$2.50. 


Volume two: The Gospel of Mark. By Ralph Earle. 119 pages. $2.50. 
Volume three: The Book of Acts. By Ralph G. Turnbull. 161 pages. 
$2.50. 


The editor of this series is Ralph G. Turnbull, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Seattle, Washington. Although the editor dis- 
claims for the series an identification as Bible study books, books of 
outlines, or commentaries in the usual sense of that designation, these 
volumes approach the description: homiletical commentary. It is in- 
tended that a full coverage of the New Testament be accomplished by 
the completion of a total of fifteen volumes of which the above are 
now available. Among the better known authors of the remaining 
volumes to be printed are Andrew W. Blackwood, Jr., Paul S. Rees, 
Harold J. Ockenga, and Merrill C. Tenney. 

As is recognized by the names of individual authors who have 
served distinguished churches as pastors and the title Proclaiming the 
New Testament, the comments of each volume are given from the 
homiletical point of view. It is claimed for the series that stimulation 
of the minister will come in three directions: (1) a source of suggestive 
ideas, (2) study of an entire book of the Bible for preaching values, 
(3) encouragement to study the Bible book individually for other 
[pg oe of homiletic value beyond the passages actually considered in 
each book. 
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In treating each book of the Bible the approach is to study the 
significant passages of scripture rather than attempting a complete 
commentary on each verse of each chapter. Only those verses that are 
especially rewarding homiletically are brought under consideration, 
each one of which is studied by means of the following outline: Histori- 
cal Setting, Expository Meaning, Doctrinal Value, Practical Aim, and 
——- Form. A brief bibliography is also offered at the conclusion 
of each book. 


The authorship of this series presents a widely separated denomina- 
tional affiliation as revealed by the three volumes already in print. 
Herschel H. Hobbs is pastor of the First Baptist Church of Oklahoma 
City and is preacher for the international Baptist Hour. Ralph Earle 
is professor of New Testament at Nazarene Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City, Missouri. As previously indicated, Ralph Turnbull, who is 
also general editor, is a Presbyterian pastor. 


Although the vast majority of the material is yet to appear in 
print, the volumes now available seem to justify the application of the 
statement made about the volume on Matthew to the series: “For the 
homilists who are looking for new insight and thoughts for messages, 
this book will be a worthy and important addition to their library.” 


Huber L. Drumwright, Jr. 


The Epistles to The Corinthians. By Herschel H. Hobbs. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 127 pages. $1.95. 


This brief book, a component of the Shield Bible Study Series, 
contains a wealth of material. The author, who is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Oklahoma Ctiy and preacher for the Baptist Hour, 
employs standard works as resources. The book contains a brief but 
helpful introduction of the Corinthian correspondence, as well as a 
discussion of Paul’s contact with the Corinthian church. Dr. Hobbs con- 
siders the questions of dating, authorship, background of Corinth it- 
self, chronology, and unity. The detailed outlines of the epistles should 
be of valuable assistance in studying the Corinthian letters. 

Although this book is described as being a “study manual,” care- 
ful attention is given to the Greek text. The Greek words are anglicized, 
thus facilitating usability. 

Student, teacher, and pastor alike should find this a refreshing 
and helpful work. 

Virtus E. Gideon 


The Book of Revelation. By Harry Buis. Philadelphia: Presby- 
Te and Reformed Publishing Company, 1960. 124 pages. Paper, 
1.75. 


In this volume the author seeks to provide a simplified commen- 
tary on the book of Revelation, which sets forth its basic message in 
terms the average layman can understand. He writes from the per- 
spective of an amillennial approach to the book. Thus, its primary 
message was to the Christians of John’s day in the last decade of the 
first century, who were undergoing persecution at the hands of the 
Roman Emperor Domitian for their refusal to worship him. The mes- 
sage of the book is one of assurance that God shall bring judgment to 
bear upon pagan Rome petty and upon any later persecuting 
power ultimately, for the harrassment of his people. 

This book will make little contribution to those who have already 
become acquainted with the amillennial approach through more techni- 
cal works; yet, it succeeds well in its stated purpose to provide such 
an interpretation for the average lay reader. 

J. W. MacGorman 
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The New English Bible: New Testament. Oxford University Press 
and Cambridge University Press, 1961. 447 pages. $4.95. 


This new translation into current English was undertaken by the 
major Protestant churches of the British Isles and was carried out by 
a group of distinguished scholars—appointed by those churches—who 
took the Greek as the basis for their work. This is not a revision but a 
new translation accomplished during thirteen years of patient work 
under the direction of the eminent biblical scholar, Dr. C. H. Dodd. 
These men had as their aim the grasping and conveying of the sense 
of the Greek text as determined by reference to the best Greek 
texts, weighing carefully the findings of modern textual critics. It was 
the avowed purpose of the committee to avoid any denominational or 
doctrinal leaning. 

The style of the volume has sought to capture in English the vary- 
ing moods of the Greek, its changing rhythms in prose and poetry. It 
is an expression in contemporary English that is clear and natural, 
but not self-consciously modernistic. Effort has been made to trans- 
late into words that would be a tribute to the excellence and beauty 
of the English language as well as to capture in living English the 
sense of the Greek text. 

On the whole this is a very valuable contribution to the English- 
speaking people of the world. It will undoubtedly take its place among 
the significant translations of the New Testament. 

Work is continuing at present on the Old Testament and the 
Aprocrypha, which, it is anticipated, will be published several years 


from now. 
Huber L. Drumwright, Jr. 


The English Bible: A History of Translations. By F. F. Bruce. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 234 pages. $3.75. 


Two outstanding events as relate to the English Bible occur this 
year. First, is the 350th anniversary of the King James Bible of 1611, 
and second, the publication of the New Testament section of the new 
scholarly translation known as The New English Bible. This comprehen- 
sive study of the various translations of the English Bible by Professor 
F. F. Bruce fills the need long felt by the busy teacher, pastor, and 
Bible student. It brings together in a graphic manner not only the 
history but full descriptions and especially specimens of the early 
translations. The various versions are analyzed so that the reader 
can evaluate their worth and usefulness. He has brought together 
information into one volume that hitherto could only be obtained by 
separate studies of the many versions. 

E. Leslie Carlson 


A Historical Approach to the New Testament. By Frederic R. 
— New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 420 pages. 

The purpose of the author is to provide for college students an in- 
troduction to the New Testament which brings the historical method to 
bear upon the materials of major pertinence. 

His work is divided into four parts. Part I introduces basic mat- 
ters of definition, historical methodology, and textual criticism. Part 
II centers upon Jesus, describing his cultural background and delineat- 
ing his person and ministry. Part III attends to Paul: his world is por- 
trayed, his letters are analyzed, and an attempt is made to set forth the 
major aspects of his teaching. Part IV discusses the later writings of 
the New Testament under topical headings dealing with political, 
ecclesiastical, and didactic themes. 
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The scope of this book is remarkable. The author has no small gift 
for summarizing succinctly considerable areas of scholarly investiga- 
tion. There are helpful maps, illustrations, indices, and bibliographical 
suggestions. It is possible that a better organization of Part IV could 
avoid some overlapping of materials. 

Dr. Crownfield allows that others who are committed to the histori- 
cal method may arrive at some conclusions quite different from his 
own. He has been professor of biblical literature and religion at Guilford 
College since 1948. 

J. W. MacGorman 


Interpreting the New Testament. By H. E. Dana and R. E. Glaze, 
Jr. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1961. 165 pages. $3.25. 


This work is the effort of R. E. Glaze, Jr., associate professor of 
New Testament and Greek, New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 
to rework and make contemporary Searching the Scriptures, a book 
published some twenty-five years ago by H. E. Dana. The extensive 
use and unusual popularity of this book prompted Dana to begin a re- 
working of the first half of Searching the Seriptures. 

Dana’s basic outline has been followed in this revision. Increased 
interest in the Jewish background of the New Testament demanded an 
enlargement of the chapter entitled “Jewish Interpretation.” The chap- 
ter “Textual Criticism” has been deleted from this work. Glaze added 
a chapter in which biblical passages are interpreted to illustrate the 
principles revealed within the beak. 

This book should enjoy the same popularity as Searching the Scrip- 
tures. Perhaps its contemporary note will make the book even more 
appealing. This work will undoubtedly prove to be valuable for the 
college classroom as well as the seminary classroom and should be 
equally helpful for pastors. 

Virtus E. Gideon 


Translating the Bible. By Frederick C. Grant. Greenwich, Conn.: 
The Seabury Press, 1961. 183 pages. $4.25. 


This needed book is written by a noted and acceptable scholar in 
his field who has used the latest manuscripts such as Isaiah A of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, the first century A. D. manuscripts of the Old Pal- 
estinian Targum, the finds of Professor R. Kahle, now of Oxford, 
proving that the text of the Old Testament is becoming better estab- 
lished. He has shown the development of a purer text in both Testaments 
by a clear, understandable, and reverent treatment of the principles 
and methods used by translators and their solution of the varied prob- 
lems found. This helps the layman as well as the minister and teacher 
to have a fuller confidence and faith in the new versions, especially in 
the English language. Every Bible student should have this needed 
volume for reference and study. 

E. Leslie Carlson 


Our English Bible: No Greater Heritage. By Charles Gulston. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1961. 233 
pages. Paper, $1.95. 


Truly this new paperback volume is the story of the drama of the 
birth of the English Bible. During this year of 1961, during which the 
350th anniversary of the translation of the King James Version is being 
celebrated, it does matter, as the author states, that our Bible will be 
better appreciated if the history of the earlier translations and the 
courage and faith of these scholars are known, as well as how the Bible 
became an open book for all the people as a source of life and hope. 
During the first 300 years it had a difficult time to survive, but with 
the help of Constantine the Great it began in a greater way its “vic- 
torious course.”?’ When it came to England is not certain. Its trans- 
lation in part into Anglo-Saxon by Caedmon, Bede, and King Alfred is 
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graphically told. The labors of Wycliffe and Tyndale in translating it 
into the early English occupies most of the book. Here is given the 
full story of these early translators and the cost in sacrifice, even of 
the life of Tyndale, that we may have the Bible available in the lan- 
guage of the people for all the people. Such is the heritage of the King 
James Version and succeeding translations down to this day. This 
story needs to be read and told anew that there may be a fuller ap- 
preciation of what a wonderful treasure it is and that its story of life 
here and hereafter may be known to all mankind. 
E. Leslie Carlson 


Archaeology in the Holy Land. By Kathleen M. Kenyon. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 320 pages (illustrated). $6.95. 


Miss Kenyon is director of the British School of Archaeology at 
Jerusalem and a lecturer in Palestinian archaeology at the Institute of 
Archaeology of the University of London. Her name is synonymous with 
archaeological work done at Jericho. 

Here has been prepared a work which is not for the casual reader 
but which is still easy reading for one who has a great interest in 
Palestinian archaeology. Using the historical approach the author moves 
all the way from the beginnings of settled life in Palestine through the 
post-exilic period, discussing people, dwellings, and artifacts en route. 

Many pages of excellent photographs are spaced throughout the 
book. Numerous full and half-page drawings of pottery types, in ad- 
dition to frequent city plans and area maps, leave no room for un- 
certainty concerning the author’s meaning. A helpful appendix con- 
tains a brief discussion of work done at twenty-five sites since 1920. 
Each discussion is followed by a valuable bibliography. 

This is an outstanding technical reference presented beautifully 
by an unusually qualified archaeologist. 

Robert O. Coleman 


The Bible and the Ancient Near East. Edited by G. Ernest Wright. 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1961. 409 pages. $7.50. 


No scholar in the biblical field has so reverently influenced and 
added to our knowledge of it as has Dr. William F. Albright for over 
forty years. It is justly fitting that he be honored on his 70th birthday 
by this series of thirteen essays by a group of noted contemporary 
scholars, several of whom are his former students and all of whom were 
helped by him. These essays deal with important and vital studies of 
the Old Testament literature as to language, textual criticism, writing 
chronology, contemporary history, culture and literature, and Near 
Eastern archaeology. These are followed by an important article by 
Dr. Albright and a necessary and up-to-date bibliography of his 
writing. We have known him since 1926, and we hereby acknowledge our 
debt to him in what he has done for all who teach and write in the Old 


Testament field. 
E. Leslie Carlson 


The Biblicol Archaeologist Reader. Edited by G. Ernest Wright 
and David Noel Freedman. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1961. 342 pages (illustrated). Paper, $1.45. 


Dr. Wright of Harvard University and Dr. Freedman of Pittsburg 
Theological Seminary have brought together a very fortunate collection 
of more than a score of articles from The Biblical Archaeologist dated 
between 1988 and 1959. The selected articles are concerned with the 
various facets of the history of the Chosen People where archaeology 
has made a contribution, as well as the ways in which the history has 
thus been clarified. The material presented is of both professional and 
easily readable quality. A brief informative addendum is given by Dr. 
Wright to his 1951 article on radioactive carbon dating. 
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_ The portensephte plates are of average quality and make rela- 
tively little contribution to the study. The footnotes give some source 
references and a few of the articles contain bibliographies, but it is to 
be regretted that more of this vital information could not be included 
since the original articles did not contain them. 

Nearly all the subjects will be of interest to the majority of even the 
casual readers, and every article has a contribution to make to one in- 
terested in the Word of God, the science of archaeology, or the history 


of the Near East. 
Robert O. Coleman 


HISTORICAL 


An American Dialogue. By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961. 240 
pages. Paper, 75c. 


Of the rash of books which have appeared during the past two 
years on the “religious issue” in the United States, this is one of the 
more thoughtful and thought-provoking. An American Dialogue is 
divided into two major divisions: Part I, “A Protestant Looks at 
Catholicism,” and Part II, “A Catholic Looks at Protestantism.” The 
authors are two widely known theologians, Robert McAfee Brown, 
Aubor Professor of Systematic Theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City, and Gustave Weigel, professor of ecclesiology 
at Maryland’s Woodstock College School of Divinity. 

The title may be somewhat misleading. It is really not a dialogue. 
However, it is the expressed hope of the authors that their work may 
be a factor toward precipitating a dialogue between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in this country. In a sense, Robert McAfee Brown 
conducts a dialogue with himself and in the process performs some 
amazing spiritual and mental gymnastics in presenting both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant viewpoints on controversial issues in America 
with corresponding rebuttals. So effectively does he set forth a 
“liberal” Catholic position that at times the impression is given that the 
author is unaware of the significance of the Vatican Council of 1870 
and the more pertinent papal encylicals dealing with the current issues. 
Yet, a careful reading will dispel such a false impression. Dr. Brown 
simply chooses to ignore some facts for the sake of his consuming 
interest—ecumenism. He is certainly correct in holding that any 
ecumenism that fails to include the Roman Catholic Church in its 
thinking is unrealistic. However, Dr. Brown is quite aware of the more 
pestiferous problems separating Protestants and Catholics, the solution 
to which, he suggests, is to be found only in the will of God. 

The fair-mindedness which is encountered in Part I of the volume 
is noticeably lacking in Part II. It is regrettable that Professor Weigel 
adds nothing to the discussion and in spite of his eulogy on Roman 
Catholic intellectualism, the lack of a scholarly presentation of a part- 
isan position is quite appalling. 

A reading of this work on the part of the interested individual 
will help to clarify his own thinking on the problems treated here. It 
will also give the reader fresh insight into both Protestant and Catholic 


ecumenism. 
_W. R. Estep, Jr. 


History of the Later Roman Empire. By John Bagnell Bury. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. Two volumes, 471 and 494 pages. 


We are thankful to Dover Publications of New York for reprinting 
this important text as a paperback and at a reasonable price. Profes- 
sor Bury is considered one of the outstanding historians of the Eastern 
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Roman Empire; his books on the subject have become standard texts. 

The period covered in these volumes is from the death of Theodosius 
(A.D. 395) to that of Justinian (A.D. 565). We have here a partial 
treatment of the period covered in the author’s Later Roman Empire, 
published in 1889 and long out of print. 

The author has had to work from limited sources, particularly 
as regards the personalities involved in the German conquest of Western 
Europe. Even the annals of the Later Roman Emperors are meager at 
times. But there has emerged a solid treatment of the sources, valu- 
able both for the classicist, church historian, and archaeologist. 

With recent, renewed interest in the history and archaeology of 
the Byzantine world, this work by a master in the field gains added 
importance. Its significance as a text and its modest cost enhance 


its value. 
William H. Rossell 


Their Rights and Liberties: The Beginnings of Religious and 
Political Freedom in Maryland. By Thomas O’Brien Hanley. West- 
minster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1959. 142 pages. $2.75. 


Mr. Hanley’s book attempts to account for political and religious 
liberty in colonial Maryland by ideological succession from Pope 
Gelasius I through such thinkers as Sir Thomas More and Cardinal 
Bellarmine, to the Calvert family, founders of the Maryland colony. 
Almost half the book deals with the English ideological background. 
Of particular interest is the author’s view of More’s Utopia as the 
pattern for modern liberties. Perhaps the most helpful part of the 
book is the account of the evolution (1634-39) of civil liberty in 
Maryland. This story the author tells with sympathy, insight, and 
accuracy born of study of primary sources. 

Several doubtful interpretations and factual errors emerge. That 
the Gelasian document of 494 A.D. embodies political and religious 
liberty, a basic premise of this book, is doubtful. The statement that 
Cranmer “died recanting at the stake’’ (p. 36), implying that he was 
recanting his Protestantism, is misleading. Clearly erroneous is the 
interpretation of the 1570 bull against Queen Elizabeth I, which Han- 
ley regards merely as a papal description of an unworthy ruler rather 
than an attempt to free her subjects from civil obedience. Even 
Hanley admits “this interpretation does not strikingly emerge from the 
text” (p. 43). 

The work shows frequent denominational partisanship. George 
Calvert’s move from Anglicanism to Catholicism was a “conversion” 
(p. 59), whereas Charles Calvert “apostatized to the Church of 
England” (p. 119). Catholics have convictions, whereas Protestant 
views are “notions” (p. 128). 

Those interested in American political and religious history, while 
not always agreeing with this book, should certainly read it. 

Leon McBeth 


_ The Idea of Reform. By Gerhart B. Ladner. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 553 pages. $10.00. 


Ladner traces the idea of reform, as distinct from renaissance, 
revolution, or other types of renewal, to the sixth century. He defines 
reform as “the free, intentional and ever perfectible, multiple, pro- 
longed and ever repeated efforts by man to reassert and augment values 
pre-existant in the spirtual-material compound of the world” (p. 35). 
He compares this concept with several non-Christian ideas of renewal. 
Ladner traces the idea of reform through the literature of early 
Christianity, including a very penetrating contrast of reform ideas 
in Greek and Latin Christianity. 

In Ladner’s view the key to varying concepts of reform in Greek 
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and Latin Christianity is their view of the central dogma of theology. 
The Greeks regarded the incarnation as central and therefore, says 
Ladner, “every man participating in the God-Man could re-establish 
in himself the original God-likeness of the human race” (p. 153). 
Latin Christians regarded the crucifixion as central in theology, which 
held out to man possibility not just of return to his former condition 
but transformation to a much better condition. Whereas the Greeks 
sought to recover Adam’s loss, Latins hoped to regain much more. 

Ladner’s work is massive, scholarly, and extensively documented. 
He shows an amazing grasp of Christian literature of the early 
centuries. This is a volume for the serious student. 

Leon McBeth 


The Coming Reformation. By Geddes MacGregor. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1960. 160 pages. $3.50. 


Geddes MacGregor is obviously one of the most brilliant intellects 
and scintillating writers on the theological horizon. In this book, good 
Presbyterian that he is, he goes catholic. He almost out-catholics the 
Anglo-Catholics. The Protestant reformation failed to fulfill the re- 
former’s aims. Contemporary Protestantism is vulgar (MacGregor 
overworks the word): it fails to realize the reality of the Church and 
it fails to uphold the ideal of Christian perfection. “The coming refor- 
mation” is invoked along three lines: discipline, the interior life, and 
liturgy. An appendix is added providing a stirring “Liturgy for the 
Solemn Celebration of Divine Service and the Administration of the Sac- 
rament of the Supper of Our Lord According to Reformed Tradition.” 
At times MacGregor’s sarcasm is unrestrained. He scorns pew racks 
for empty communion glasses: “For the ‘empties’ there are racks, 
not unlike [smoking] pipe racks, in the pews” (p. 119). He is utterly 
out of patience with the usual Protestant service of morning worship: 
Protestantism’s loftiest alternative to life in the cloister is “a life of 
well-organized humanitarian decency punctuated by a hebdomadal 
pilgrimage by automobile to an hour on your haunches [sitting is 
vulgar] with God” (p. 46). For all of the author’s wit and wisdom, 
we may honestly question either that Protestantism would be more 
healthy if it were more catholic, or that Rome has the superior vitality 
he claims. MacGregor’s reformation is more a reaction to Constantin- 
ian institutional splendor than a twentieth century revival of biblical 


religion. 
W. Boyd Hunt 


Conservative Baptists: A Story of Twentieth-Century Dissent. 
By Bruce L. Shelley. Denver: Conservative Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, 1960. 164 pages. Paper, no price shown. 


Professor Shelley divides his brief study of the Conservative 
movement into three chronological sections: the causes of dissent 
(1907-1943), the shaping of dissent (19438-1948), and the organized 
dissent (1948-1958). Almost half of the book consists of an appendix 
which preserves historic documents of the Conservative movement. 

This is a very familiar story to many who have lived through 
the experiences related in this book. Professor Shelley has recounted 
it sympathetically and effectively. It will provide a good tool for 
teachers and students of church history who need a summary of this 
movement. The collection of the various documents in the appendix is 
a feature that is especially valuable. 

Robert A. Baker 


American Christianity, Vol. I. By H. Shelton Smith, Robert T. 
Handy, and Lefferts A. Loetscher. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1960. 615 pages. $10.00. 


The appearance of American Christianity is one of the most sig- 
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nificant publications in American church history studies since a simi- 
lar work by Mode some forty years ago. It is a collection of basic 
source materials in the historical development of American Christianity 
from the beginning of the colonial period through the Second Great 
Awakening. Each chapter is provided with a factual introduction and 
followed by a rather complete annotated bibliography. In Volume I 
there are eleven chapters which are found in three periods: Period I, 
“Traditions in New Contexts 1607-1690”; Period II, “Changing Pat- 
terns 1690-1765”; and Period III, “Freedom and Renewal 1765-1820.” 

Volume II, which is scheduled to come from the press in January, 
1962, will carry the work through the middle of the twentieth century. 
A prodigious amount of labor has already gone into the production of 
this work. It is, of course, the result of the combined efforts of three 
scholars, Drs. H. Shelton Smith of Duke University, Robert T. Handy 
of Union Theological Seminary, and Lefferts A. Loetscher of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Their cooperative achievement is impressive, even 
if something less than perfect. 

The Baptist reader will be delighted to discover the excellent 
treatment given Roger Williams, Dr. John Clarke, and John Leland, 
along with their more significant writings. The little known Baptist 
Confession of Thomas Goold and his congregation of Charlestown, Mass- 
achusetts, is also reproduced with an excellent interpretative statement. 
However, it is disappointing to note that there is nothing from the 
pen of either Isaack Backus or Morgan Edwards anywhere in the entire 
collection. What is probably a more serious oversight is the omission 
of any reference to Christopher Sower and the early leaders of the 
Dunker movement of Germantown, Pennsylvania. It is questionable that 
Ephrata could be from any viewpoint, other than that of the purely 
curious, more important or deserving of documentary representation 
than the highly influential Church of the Brethren. 

Notwithstanding the omissions to which attention has been called, 
American Christianity has become and will continue to be the indis- 
pensable reference book for any serious student of American history, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise. The pastor will find it of inestimable value 
as he attempts to understand the forces that have converged in the 
making of American Christianity and its role in the molding of 
American cultural patterns. 

W. R. Estep, Jr. 


Luther and the Lutheran Church 1483-1960. By Altman K. Swihart. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 661 pages. $7.50. 


Professor Swihart has provided a valuable study of Lutheranism 
from its founding until the present time. In seven chapters he 
discusses Luther, his teachings, the Lutheran Church in Europe, the 
Lutheran Church in America, organizational forms of the various 
Lutheran bodies, the liturgy, and modern trends in the life of Luther- 
anism. 

This is a fine survey for non-Lutherans. It contains little that is 
new in the story and interpretation of Luther himself, but the historical 
and organizational discussions are both informative and interesting. A 
great deal of materal has been packed into this book. 

Robert A. Baker 


The Inextinguishable Blaze. By A. Skevington Wood. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 256 pages. $3.75. 


The Inextinguishable Blaze is volume six of a new series on “The 
Advance of Christianity through the Centuries” edited by F. F. Bruce. 
A. Skevington Wood, who is the author of this volume, is a Ph.D. gradu- 
ate from the University of Edinburgh and is a Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society of England. 

The key to the book is the sub-title, “Spiritual Renewal and Ad- 
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vance in the Eighteenth Century.” The book divides itself into two 
sections dealing with two periods of time: (1) The Years of Visitation: 
1711-1742, and (2) The Years of Evangelization: 1742-1800. A Prelude 
deals with the condition of the church and the antecedent of the Revival. 
A Postlude in the book deals with the messages of the Revival and the 
influence of the Revival. 

The entire book is a well documented account of the Awakening 
Period. This book represents the best work in this area to date. The 
student of revivals would do well to read this book. First, he would 
find that the movement was far more complex than he had realized. The 
author goes into great detail to document the fact that men whom we 
have traditionally thought of as constituting the whole of the Awaken- 
ing actually represent only those who minister at the crest. Second, 
we would find that the Revival of the eighteenth century would stand 
in judgment over what we would call revival meetings today. 

This book will be of interest to all who would like to know what 
really happened in the Revival of the eighteenth century. It would be 
impossible to read this book without having a prayer rise up to heaven 
that God would in these days deal again with men as he did then. 


Kenneth Chafin 


SYSTEMATIC 


Christianity and the Scientist. By Ian G. Barbour. New York: 
Association Press, 1960. 128 pages. $2.50. 


The Christian in religious leadership and the Christian who is a 
scientist will profit from this book. Ian G. Barbour is a working. scien- 
tist and a working theologian. He is chairman of the department of 
religion and also associate professor of physics at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. The book is the second in a Haddom House series 
on “The Christian in His Vocation.” 

Barbour has not contributed another to the growing list of books 
which treat science and religion in the abstract. His is an effort to aid 
the person who is a scientist in vocation and a Christian in religious 
belief to bring the impact of his faith to bear upon his vocation. Chapter 
headings such as “The Vocation of the Scientist,” “Applied Science 
and Human Welfare,” “Scientific Research and the Pursuit of Truth,” 
“Science and the Social Order,” and “The Scientist as a Person” are 
indicative of this attempt. The author deals with such current issues 
as the acceleration in science teaching and the worship of technology. 
The private problems of the scientist, his moral choice, his personal 
faith, etce., are discussed with candor. 

The Christian in scientific research or teaching should make 
Barbour’s work a must. The pastor or other religious leader will per- 
sonally profit from the book in this day of concern about the ethical 
dilemma of science and civilization. He will also find it profitable to 
recommend to young people who are considering or actually training 
for a career in science. 

Milton Ferguson 


Anselm: Faith in Search of Understanding. By Karl Barth. 
Translated by Ian W. Robertson. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. 
173 pages. $3.00. 


Karl Barth’s bombshell in the form of a commentary on Romans 
came in 1918. After 1931 one can note a tempering of the extremes 
in Barth’s writings. It is generally agreed that the study and writing 
of this book on Anselm in 1931 is the turning point. Thus, his study 
of Anselm plays an important role not only for an understanding 
of Anselm but also for our acquaintance with the basic methodology 
which Karl Barth has used in the many volumes of his dogmatics. Ac- 
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cording to John McIntyre in his book on St. Anselm and His Crities, 
Karl Barth’s appreciation of Anselm is almost to the degree of being 
uncritical. 

In the preface to this book Barth tries to show that Proslogion 
by Anselm is not primarily an apologetic writing for the proof of the 
existence of God. Rather, the ultimate concern of theology for Anselm 
is in understanding and not proof. The necessity of theology does not 
arise from a polemical-apologetical problem, but it comes out of an 
inner urge of faith itself. Faith seeks a fuller understanding of it- 
self. This inner urge to seek urderstanding of the content of faith 
is a ruling principle which combines the different lines of thought 
in Anselm, according to Barth. 

A widely held approach to developing a Christian philosophy today 
is in terms of starting with the basic Christian guiding image and 
developing its implications and showing its relevance. According to 
Barth, this was Anselm’s approach. 

After twenty-nine years this English translation is welcome and 
should do much to shed light on the “later” Barth. 

John P. Newport 


Hebrew Thought Comparea with Greek. By Thorlief Boman. Trans- 
lated by Jules L. Moreau. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 
208 pages. $4.50. 

This book, by a Norwegian theologian little known to Americans, 
is destined to be one of the most significant works in contemporary 
thought. It deals with that crucial area of the thought patterns of 
the Hebrew and Greek mind. The work is scholarly, well documented, 
and difficult reading. Boman contrasts and compares the Hebrew and 
Greek thought patterns in such areas as: dynamic and static thought; 
impression and appearance; time and space; symbolism and instrument- 
alism; and logical thinking and psychological ae The genius 
of the book is the objective approach of the author. We have seen at- 
temps to elevate the Greek and Hellenistic thought patterns as basic to 
revelation (Bousset, Reitzenstein, and Bultmann). These are balanced 
by those who claim special significance for the Hebrew mold of 
thought (H. W. Robinson, W. D. Davies). Boman emphasizes that 
Hebrew thought patterns predominate in biblical revelation, but he 
does not do so at the disparagement of the Greek mind. His final plea 
is for a synthesis or at least a place for the contrasting perspectives. 
Boman’s work may be compared with such a classic as Cullmann’s 
Christ and Time and in many ways transcends in insight and complexity 
the work of Cullmann. In these zenith days of biblical theology scholars 
of both Old and New Testament must read this work for a better 
understanding of the thought patterns of biblical revelation. This 
volume could be helpful to the studying pastor who desires to bring 
dynamic interpretation to the thought as well as word of scripture. 
This volume richly deserves its niche in the “Library of History and 
Doctrine” series, of which it is a part. 

William L. Hendricks 


Agents of Reconciliation. By Arnold B. Come. Philadephia: The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 176 pages. $3.95. 

_ The author is already known through his earlier volume, Human 
Spirit and Holy Spirit. Here he developes the revolutionary thesis that 
the distinction between clergy and laity should be completely eliminated 
from the vocabulary of the contemporary church. Distinguising between 
church-directed and world-directed ministries, he suggests that the 
former involves diverse and specialized ministries, though each is 
necessary and none is elite, while the latter is a single ministry of 
reconciliation shared by all Christians alike. He maintains that 
though the one is primary, in that it comes first chronologically, the 
other is the ultimate ministry. The church exists for the world. The 
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fulfillment of these ministries leaves no room for the traditional 
ideas of a passive laity or an elevated clergy. The volume is highly 
readable and crucially relevant. Laymen will find it exciting and no 
thoughtful pastor should be without it. 

W. Boyd Hunt 


Protestant Thought and Natural Science. By John Dillenberger. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 310 pages. $4.50, 


Here is an example of how careful scholarship can shed light on a 
problem where there has been more heat than light—the relationship 
between Christianity and science. The author—formerly of Harvard 
5 i School, now of Drew Theological School—is thorough and 
clear. 

Eight of the ten chapters cover the history of Protestant thought 
and its relation to natural science from Copernicus until about 1918, 
The rise of Deism, rationalism, and evolution are noted. Dillenberger 
points out that theologians have often been in the wrong and have often 
attempted to make the Bible a literal science textbook. 

The last two chapters discuss the last half-century. First, the 
theological revolution begun by Barth, which separated theology from 
science and rooted theology in revelation, is discussed. Then, new 
scientific developments are noted. These are brief chapters with 
little detail or positive solutions noted. The author affirms that we 
are now in a time of transition. So, it is better to work carefully 
and slowly in developing a relationship between theology and science 
rather than build absolute fences or establish premature analogies or 
relations. 

It would seem to this reviewer that it is unfair to group Barth 
so readily with Tillich and Bultmann. Barth has much more of a posi- 
tive nature to say on creation than does either Tillich or Bultmann. 

This is a good background book. Other writers such as Pollard, 
Gilkey, Heinecken, Heim, Coulson and Schiller should be utilized for a 
more detailed and positive reconstruction. 

John P. Newport 


Dogmatics. By Hermann Diem. Translated by Harold Knight. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 365 pages. $6.95. 


This very serious work is primarily a book about dogmatics and 
those preliminary subjects which must precede dogmatic discussion. 
While the ostensible purpose of the author is to make relevant for 
creedal groups the use of their dogmas in interpreting scriptures, 
he indulges in some intriguing sidelines in the development of his 
purpose. His ultimate conclusion is that the dogmas of all creedal 
groups should aid in interpreting the scriptures but that these same 
dogmas should be open to change in the light of fresh scriptural 
insights. He is honest enough to admit that this is seldom if ever 
done in contemporary dogmatic circles. 

Dr. Diem is professor of systematic theology at Tubingen. He 
engages in a running dialogue with many contemporary continental 
theologians. He is quick to assert his independence from any school 
and shows both appreciations for and criticisms of Barth and Bultmann. 
This volume provides a wealth of discussion on such vital subjects as: 
the status of contemporary continental theology (preceded by an ex- 
cellent historical orientation); the Jesus of history and the Christ of 
faith; Christ and the Old Testament; the formation of tradition and 
= canon; the unity of Scripture; and principles of biblical interpre- 

ion. 

The book is slow but rewarding reading. It presupposes a rather 
extensive knowledge of contemporary scholarship. Perhaps his critiques 
of the position of various theologians, which form one of the most 
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rewarding parts of the book, could have been placed in appendices to 
facilitate the development of the major thrust. 
William L. Hendricks 


New Accents in Contemporary Theology. By Roger Hazelton. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 140 pages. $3.00. 


Provocation and information abound in this small but powerful 
book by Hazelton, Dean of the Graduate School of Theology of Oberlin 
College. Hazelton’s style is readable and conversational in manner. 
It is the matter of conversation and communication with which the au- 
thor is most concerned. Chapters 1 and 2 plead for and give sug- 
gestive helps to a conversation between theology, the arts, and science. 
The three remaining chapters give both an analysis and intelligent 
critique of the contemporary scene. Hazelton feels several features are 
overemphasized in the current scene, namely, biblical theology without 
systematic reconstruction; the antithesis of Greek vs. Hebrew thought; 
and Tillich’s correlation method. The value of this work is not found in 
its popular synthesis of today’s theological scene, rather this book is to 
be prized for the author’s clear and suggestive insights as to how to 
reach beyond the impasse and emphases of contemporary thought. The 
book is not light reading, and the busy pastor and teacher will find 
supplemental’ reading necessary for this book to be valued properly. 

Summary: A work in depth in the areas of the frontiers of faith. 


William L. Hendricks 


Fact, Fiction, and Faith. By James Alfred Martin, Jr. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 186 pages. $3.95. 


This is a fruitful approach to the discussion of the intellectual 
aspects of Christian faith. J. A. Martin is an ordained deacon in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and is the recently appointed Danforth 
Professor of Religion in Higher Education, Union Theological Semin- 
ary. He organizes his book around the objections or questions often 
expressed by the inquirer concerning Christian doctrine. His discussions 
are attempts to distinguish between fact, fiction, and faith with refer- 
ence to such questions. 

The word “fiction” in the title may be unfortunate since the author 
does not suggest that any substantial degree of traditional Christian 
doctrine is simply fiction. He does contend that theology is man’s at- 
tempt to give an intellectual statement of the bases and the content 
(the fact) of his religious commitment (the faith). Confusion (the 
fiction) arises when the Christian fails to understand that a traditional 
theological statement, such as a creed or confession of faith, may not 
be the best way to give contemporary expression and statement to the 
fact upon which faith is based. 

This is a profitable book because of its unique method of approach 
and because of Martin’s excellent ability to discuss traditional theologi- 
cal concerns in meaningful but not overly-popular language. 

Milton Ferguson 


_ The Biblical Doctrine of Judgment. By Leon Morris. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 72 pages. $2.00. 


This volume, though remarkably concise, is a clear and complete 
examination of the biblical doctrine of judgment. Dr. Morris, who is 
Warden of the Tyndale House, Cambridge, first examines the Old 
Testament idea about judgment. His conclusion is inescapable that this 
is an attribute of God, that judgment is first and foremost his activity. 
An examination is made of the most important and the most frequently 
used Old Testament words for expressing the idea of judgment, and the 
concept of “the day of the Lord.” Next, Dr. Morris looks at judgment 
in the New Testament and discusses it as a present reality and a 
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future certainty. In the present activity of judging, both the Father 
and the Son are engaged. The point is also made that men judge 
themselves here and now by their reaction to Christ. Also it is under- 
scored that no judgment is final except that which God will dispense 
at the last day. 

Dr. Morris is particularly at home in the Greek New Testament 
and his relevant, biblical scholarship is expressed in a style that is 
exceptionally clear and uncomplicated. This book has been needed, and 
it underscores the doctrine of judgment by putting it into sharp 


biblical focus. 
Huber L. Drumwright, Jr. 


Christian Holiness. By Stephen Neill. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 134 pages. $3.00. 


In this excellent treatise the author explores the depth of the 
Christian life. He first examines the biblical idea of holiness. In 
Scripture holiness is always related to God. It also has its ethical 
dimensions revealed in the character of Jesus Christ. Through the 
people called to be the family of God ethical righteousness finds its 
expression. 

Neill exposes both the perfectionist error, which he interprets as 
self-righteousness, and the conformist error expressed in a legalistic 
approach to living. The latter substitutes minimum demands for the 
ultimate demands of true Christian holiness as revealed in the gospel. 

His discussion on the place of holiness will be questioned by the 
reader who rejects the sacramental doctrine of the church. Although 
Christian growth finds real strength in the fellowship of believers, 
the individual draws primarily upon Christ in direct, primary relation- 
ship for his strength. 

The chapter on “Conflict and Temptation” provides some excellent 
insights for the struggling Christian. Life is a conflict, but it is 
more than a conflict; it is a growing experience. Christian holiness 
is not a static experience. Rather, it is a pilgrimage. This book has 
the happy combination of scholarship and practicality. All serious 
students of the Christian life will find it challenging. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Barth. By A. D. R. Polman. Translated by Calvin D. Freeman. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 68 pages. Paper, $1.50. 


Bultmann. By Herman Ridderbos. Translated by David Freeman. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 46 pages. Paper, $1.25. 

Dewey. By Gordon H. Clark. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1960. 69 pages. Paper, $1.50. 

Kierkegaard. By S. U. Zuidema. Translated by David Freeman. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 50 pages. Paper, $1.25. 

Niebuhr. By G. Brillenburg Wurth. Translated by David Freeman. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 41 pages. Paper, $1.50. 

Nietzsche. By H. Van Riessen. Translated by Dirk Jellema. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 51 pages. Paper, $1.25. 

Sartre. By S. U. Zuidema. Translated by Dirk Jellema. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 57 pages. Paper, $1.50. 

Van Til. By Rousas John Rushdoony. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1960. 51 pages. Paper, $1.25. 

These eight booklets are part of the “Modern Thinkers Series,” 
edited by David H. Freeman for the International Library of Philosophy 
and Theology. 

This series purports to aid the religious leader in accomplishing 
at least two objectives in his serious reading. The first is an under- 
standing of contemporary thought patterns—both religious and s0- 
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called secular. The second is detection of error, especially where ideas in 
subtle conflict with the Christian gospl] are concerned. 

Some of the works accomplish both objectives. Van Riessen’s treat- 
ment of Nietzsche and Polman’s analysis of Barth do so. Wurth’s study 
of Niebuhr is couched in exceptionally clear, lucid style. However, in 
the series as a whole there is a tendency to slip into the “what’s wrong 
with him” category. When this occurs, the author from the beginning 
sets out to expose the errors and weaknesses of his subject. This re- 
sults in an approach which is likely to benefit only those already 
familiar with the subject’s writings. 

These booklets, therefore, are actually semi-popular critiques from 
a Calvinistic (Reformed) point of view. Only in a secondary way are 
they introductions to the thought of the subjects. If this is remembered, 
one can gain much help from their brief, pointed analyses. 

Milton Ferguson 


The Old Testament View of Revelation. By James G.S.S. Thomson. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 107 
pages. $2.50. 


This is a brief exposition of the meaning, method, and content of 
revelation in the Old Testament. The author rightly defines revelation 
as “the self-disclosure of God.” He claims that by revelation the Old 
Testament does not mean that God communicates some kind of esoteric 
knowledge. Revelation is personal encounter with the living God and 
should be understood in terms of communion (p. 9). 

After pointing out that the purpose of revelation is establishing of 
fellowship between God and man, Thomson discusses very briefly the 
vocabulary of revelation and the necessity of revelation. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
media of revelation such as: the acts of God, dreams and visions, the 
face of God, the Spirit of God, and the Word of God. The last two 
chapters contain a discussion of the God of revelation (the living God, 
the ruling God, the holy God, the righteous God, and the gracious God). 

In spite of the fact that the book is too brief and uncritical, it is 
an interesting and valuable contribution to the field of Old Testament 
theology. Although the author seems to be thoroughly familiar with the 
current literature on the subject, he fails to give adequate references 
to it. However, the fact that Old Testament scholars are again con- 
cerned with revelation is a very encouraging sign. 

Ralph L. Smith 


PRACTICAL 


Light Beneath the Cross. By S.B.Babbage and Ian Siggins. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 161 pages. $2.95. 


This is the chronicle of the Billy Graham Crusade in Australia 
and New Zealand. It is all the more remarkable when one considers 
that Babbage is the Anglican Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Mel- 
bourne, and Siggins is a minister of the Church of England and the 
Diocese of Melbourne. 

The book begins with a brief history of the church work in 
Australia. Against this background the Graham Crusade is all the more 
amazing. 

The book then deals with events leading up to Graham’s coming. 
Only those people whose religion has taught them to hate could be un- 
happy with the thought of all of these various groups of Christendom 
coming together to invite the Graham team to Australia. 

The remainder of the book is a breakdown of the influence of 
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the revival meetings in different segments of Australian life—the 
press, the professional men, the church, etc. 

_ While the book is similar to other accounts of other crusades, it 
isa —_ thrilling account of the working of God in Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Kenneth Chafin 


Under Orders: The Churches and Public Affairs. By Roswell P. 
Barnes. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961. 138 
pages. $2.95. 

“Public affairs” is used in this book in the most inclusive sense. 
From the author’s perspective the churches are “under orders,’ and 
because of their divine nature the orders are from God. The ecumenical 
emphasis is quite prominent in the book as one would expect, since 
Dr. Barnes is the executive Secretary in America of the World 
Council of Churches. The purpose as stated by the author is “to 
analyze the role of the churches in public affairs” and to give ex- 
amples of their influence with the hope that church members and the 
public in general “will better understand the relevance of the churches 
and help to increase their effectiveness” (p. 8). There are not only 
discussions of what the churches should do, but illustrations are 
rather frequently given of what is being done by the churches and 
church groups. The latter, along with the short sentences and brief 
paragraphs, make the volume very readable. 

Those who are outside of and even unfriendly to the ecumenical 
movement will be helped if they will read the book with an open mind. 
Many will find the last chapter on “Ten Urgent Emphases” the most 
stimulating and challenging one in the book. The ten emphases, each 
one of which is briefly discussed, are as follows: (1) Reassert the 
importance of the individual person. (2) Interpret the meaning of 
life. (3) Clarify the nature of freedom. (4) Examine the significance 
of a “standard of living.” (5) Develop ethical standards for power 
groups. (6) Warn the nation of the moral hazards of its power. (7) 
Define worthy objectives for the nation. (8) Declare the sovereignty 
of God. (9) Realize the corporate fellowship of the church. (10) Wit- 
ness to the principle of redemption. 

T. B. Maston 


Preaching and Biblical Theology. By Edmund P. Clowney. Grand 
soko. William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1961. 121 pages. 
2.50. 


The book is designed as an answer to those who, in the name of 
biblical theology, think of preaching as sacramental and as proclama- 
tion (kerygma) in antithesis to teaching (didache). 

The authority of the written Word is strongly defended in the 
first two chapters. Over against Bultmann, Clowney argues that the 
Bible, not an existential act of revelation, must supply the normative 
standard of an encounter with God. Building an extensive argument 
that God has consistently revealed himself in word as well as deed, 
the author writes, “For genuine renewal of authority in preaching, 
the biblical theology of verbal revelation must be studied.” The 
authority of preaching is, thus, not in an existential clothing in 
apostolic authority or in participating in the redemptive deed but 
in faithfulness to “sound words which we read in that Book which con- 
tains the witness of the apostles and is the Word of God.” 

Final chapters deal with the character and content of preaching 
as dictated by biblical theology. The time (last times) and place 
(the world and church) of preaching, along with the necessity to 
preach Christ, are seen as characteristics of true proclamation. 

Clowney has written one of the first scholarly refutations of a 
theology of preaching which minimizes biblical revelation. His theo- 
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logical bias, especially toward dispensationalism, is naturally evi- 
dent. He should be read with C. H. Dodd, P. T. Forsyth, Donald Miller, 
k and Rudolf Bultmann in order that the current conversation on the 
q theology of preaching may be understood. 

d Gordon Clinard 


The History of Religions. Edited by Mircea Eliade and Joseph M. 
eS or Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1959. 163 pages. 
$5.00. 


The advantages of reading from many authors in this edited 
‘ volume are outweighed by the disadvantages. No single Christian 
— seemed to be behind the selection of authors or subjects. 
roadly, the theology is so friendly to all error as to offend all Chris- 
tian truth. The book reveals how divergent are the views of the students 
of the history of religion. This will be helpful to some. 
L. Jack Gray 


My Money and God. By Robert J. Hastings. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1961. 127 pages. $2.50. 

This splended treatise on the Christian and his money is in light 
readable style, biblically based, and deals with some of the most im- 
portant questions a Christian has to face. 

One is responsible for his material possessions: how he earns it, 
his attitude toward it, his motive for giving to the church, how he 
will give it, how he will spend what is left, and what he will do with 
his possessions in his will. The book fulfills its purpose well. Its 
thoughtfulness suggests an additional treatment on the theology of 
stewardship. 

Dr. Hastings is eminently well qualified to discuss this subject, 
being at the time of writing one of the stewardship men with the 
Executive Committee of the Southern Baptist Convention, and now 
secretary of the Kentucky Baptist department of stewardship and 
promotion. 

The material is well documented, but more, it is saturated with 
interestingly written illustrative material both from historical sources 
and from practical experiences. 

Carl A. Clark 


Marking the Ministry Relevant. Edited by Hans Hofmann. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 169 pages. $3.50. 

Growing out of the Harvard University Project on Religion and 
Mental Health—directed by Hofmann—this collection of essays re- 
presents a serious attempt to face some contemporary issues crucial 
to the American Protestant ministry. 

The editor’s purpose of examining the challenge which the social 
sciences and psychotherapy present to the Christian minister who 
wishes to understand his people restricts the book’s scope and limits 
its worth. The modern parishioner is viewed as a searcher for “meaning 
in life.” Today’s minister is pictured as the leader of this quest for 
meaning—a critic rather than a shepherd of his flock—one who “shar- 
pens the doubts” of his people during their quest for faith. 

The authors admit with the editor that there is no “trick or safe 
method” for making the ministry relevant. Each writer appeals for a 
ministry rooted in the Christian faith, mature in perspective, and in 
“dialectical relationship with contemporary culture.” This book’s new 
horizons and pioneering spirit should appeal to open-minded pastors, 
sophisticated seminarians, and theological educators. 

C. W. Brister 


The German Phoeniz. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 226 pages. $3.95. 
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A work describing “how the German churches’ resistance to Hitler 
gave birth to the massive lay movements of the Kirchentag and the 
academies” of post-war Germany, even though written by one of the 
foremost church historians in the United States, is not likely to be a 
popular best-seller. If Professor Littell had confined himself to the 
description of a unique event, albeit of limited interest in an area 
far removed from the scope of most American Christians, then The Ger- 
man Phoenix might well be assigned the role of a scholarly technical 
work that will find its place among the tools of those interested in 
the developments of contemporary church history. 

However, the author has done us all a significant service not only 
in demonstrating the vitality of a vast layman’s movement arising 
in Europe but in contrasting at many interesting and crucial points 
the European with the American scene. In the Preface, Professor 
Littell sets the stage for a continuing contrast between the life of the 
revitalized church in Germany and the somewhat soft and complacent 
attitudes of American Christians. 


At the end of World War II an exchange student from 
Europe arrived in Ann Arbor, Michigan. After attending the 
local churches for several weeks he expressed his astonishment 
to the director of the university’s student religion association 
that the pews in many of the local churches had cushions. “And 
then,” he said, “I observed that the sermons had cushions in 
them, too.” This book is a report on churches where cushions 
are an almost forgotten part of church furniture and discourse. 


After recounting the collapse and subjection of a large portion 
of the German church under the Nazi government, Littell narrates the 
slow but sure progress of a layman’s movement which is largely 
divorced from Continental theology and which has no formal connection 
with the established church. Like the Egyptian phoenix which rises from 
the ashes to take flight, the hard core of German laymen who had sur- 
vived the onslaught of political persecution and a weak church supported 
by a tottering theology arose to assert the dynamic and vital role of 
Christian faith and commitment in an age which for them is post- 
Christian. How this is being accomplished is the fascinating story of 
the Kirchentag (church day), a gigantic rally of several hundred 
thousand laymen who defy political barriers and the government of 
communist East Germany to proclaim their faith in the Lord Christ. 
However, the real work is done all during the year in layman’s discus- 
sion groups and academies. Men meet together to discuss the meaning 
of Christianity for their profession or interest. Businesses and fac- 
tories give time in the summer for many of their key people to attend 
extended sessions, usually several weeks, at lay academies presided 
over by trained discussion leaders. 

Perhaps the most significant chapter is entitled, “What Can Amer- 
ica Learn?” Professor Littell believes that America can learn a great 
deal from the student movement and the layman’s movement. He con- 
tends that both student work and lay activity in the United States are 
hopelessly outmoded with little creativity being shown in any quarter. 

This is a book well worth reading and thinking about. 

William P. Greenlee 


Studies in the Sermon on the Mount, Vol. II. By D. Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 337 
pages. $4.50. 

Here is expository preaching at its best. The second volume 
maintains the high standard set by the first, which was favorably 
reviewed in an earlier issue by Professor Curtis Vaughan. These 
sermons on the sixth and seventh chapters of Matthew reveal careful 
exegesis and the skill of a master preacher in presentation. 
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The reader has little opportunity to sit back and enjoy it while the 
lash is laid on the Pharisee and the obvious hypocrite. Dr. Lloyd-Jones 
probes deeply and discovers that professing Christians can be guilty of 
unconscious hypocrisy. 

These messages are stimulating to the preacher, both for his own 
personal relationship to God and for his preaching ministry. The 
man who does this kind of preaching and the necessary study which it 
requires is bound to find a deep joy in his ministry. This volume and its 
companion not only constitute the finest recent study on the Sermon on 
the Mount but also serve as a model for expository preaching. By all 
means get this book. 

G. Lacoste Munn 


The Self in Pilgrimage. By Earl A. Loomis, Jr. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1960. 109 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Earl Loomis directs the program in the Interrelations of 
Psychiatry and Religion at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
and practices child psychiatry in that city. This essay stems from 
his interest in both of these disciplines. 

The book begins autobiographically with a glance at the author’s 
struggle for self-discovery and continues as an account of his attempt 
to evaluate the implications of psychiatry for a religious and philo- 
a understanding of man. He cautions that “self-knowledge is 
achieved through a long and difficult pilgrimage” (p. 10) and affirms 
—_ a person’s image of himself is “always linked” with his image of 


In non-systematic fashion, Dr. Loomis follows the growth of the 
self from childish dependency to adulthood within the context of the 
famliy constellation, the religious communion, and the human commun- 
ity. Many difficult problems are alluded to but are not answered in 
detail. There is no attempt to be definitive nor exhaustive. Several case 
studies illustrate his ideas. The author is convinced that the self is 
always transcending understanding. “The moment we feel we have 
found the self, we are already in the process of being left behind by 
the ongoing nature of life” (p. 32). Pastors will wish to be aware of 
the insights presented in this book. 

C. W. Brister 


Minister’s Service Book for Pulpit and Parish. By Jesse Jai McNeil. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Pub. Co., 1961. 212 pages. $3.25. 


The author has served as pastor of Tabernacle Baptist Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, since 1947. Prior to that he was Dean, School of 
Religion, Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. His scholarship and experi- 
ence as a pastor and church leader qualify him to write this book. 

This compilation of forms, orders, and other aids will be very 
helpful to the pastor in many areas of his work. It is arranged in a 
practical order rendering the materials easily accessible. Areas covered 
include public worship, adminstration of the ordinances, marriage, fu- 
neral services, special occasions, and ministering to the sick and shut- 
in. 

_ The author is acquainted with the best liturgical literature, but 
his use of it leaves room for free worship and flexible procedures desired 
by ministers in the free churches. It is a worthy volume for the busy 


pastor’s library. 
Franklin M. Segler 


The Biblical View of Sex and Marriage. By Otto A. Piper. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 239 pages. $3.95. 


For twenty years Piper’s Christian Interpretation of Sex has 
been a standard book on the subject. The present volume by the 
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rofessor of New Testament in Princeton Theological Seminary is 

sed upon and takes the place of his earlier work. It represents an 
entire rewriting of it with a number of new chapters. The recent 
insights of sociology and psychology are utilized. The fairly biblical 
perspective will be appreciated by many readers. Its theological empha- 
sis gives the book added depth and significance. 

Here is solid reading on some continually recurring human prob- 
lems. It will serve as a good reference book in any pastor’s study. 
Teachers will find it very helpful in courses on the family. A selected 
bibliography organized by subjects and an index to biblical passages, as 
well as a general index, add to the value of the book for serious stu- 


dents. 
T. B. Maston 


God’s Mission — and Ours. By Eugene L. Smith. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1961. 169 pages. $3.25. 


This is a masterpiece in the field of Christian missions. The author 
draws from three fundamental sources for his materials: the Bible, 
practical missionary experience, and wide acquaintance with world 
missions. With incisive judgment he analyzes some problems which 
all foreign missionaries face and offers workable suggestions as to how 
to meet them. Recognizing the often missed fact that much of the 
theology of the Christian faith was “hammered out on the anvil of the 
missionary task,” he pleads “that the best way to learn the nature of 
the Christian gospel is to be at work in the Christian mission” (p. 137). 
For a _— understanding of “God’s Mission — and Ours” read this 


good boo 
L. Jack Gray 


Preaching on the Books of the Old Testament. By Dwight E. Ste- 
ao. New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1961. 262 pages. 

The author here presents a sequel to his former book Preaching on 
the Books of the New Testament (New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1956). Like the first book, it is the product of classes in bib- 
lical preaching taught by Stevenson and is intended as a study guide 
for expository preaching. The plan is to present a chapter on each of 
the Old Testament books (the author considers Isaiah as two books; 
Samuel and Kings as one book; Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles as one 
book), containing historical background, major and minor themes, an 
outline of the book, and sermonic suggestions for a book sermon. The 
author’s chapter “How Preachers May Use This Book” is a helpful 
guide to maximum homiletic benefit of the study. 

The book is prompted by a conviction that all biblical preaching 
should be done within the larger context of the biblical book from 
which the text comes. To Stevenson the only satisfactory textual 
preaching is “contextual preaching.” 

The author’s discussion of the revelation value of the Old Testa- 
ment gives clear evidence of his respect for its validity for preach- 
ing. The authority of the Old Testament is the authority of all bib- 
lical revelation—it is found in redemptive activity; “rooted in an 
ancient event, and transmitted by the covenant community, it comes to 
us, one person at a time, in this present day; it is living and active, 
quickening the new life of the Spirit.” 

The pastor will not always find the most satisfactory exegesis in 
this book, but the homiletic study contained therein will be fruitful. 

Gordon Clinard 


Christianity among the Religions of the World. By Arnold Toynbee. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 116 pages. $2.95. 


Beginning with the false thesis that all religions may be compared, 
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the author proceeds to build his case. He asks for the impossible— 
that all “the great religions of the world . . . must find common 
ground ... which,” he says “is human nature” (p. 85). He predicates 
for all higher religions what they do not profess, that “the call to 
wrestle with Original Sin is the challenge in response to which all 
the higher religions have arisen” (pp. 85-86). He claims further 
that “all the religions are grappling with the same problems” (p. 86). 
We could wish this were true. But, it is not. This book, while written 
by one of the world’s greatest historians, misses the point in the field 
of the religions of the world. 


L. Jack Gray 


Redemptive Counseling. By Dayton G. Van Deusen. Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1960. 182 pages. $3.50. 


Following his experiences in two Lutheran pastorates and in two 
different clinical pastoral education centers, Van Deusen demonstrates 
in his first book how psychotherapy can aid the church’s redemptive 
efforts. Written as a personal credo, the book first presents psycho- 
therapy’s challenge to Christianity to accept its insights concerning the 
nature of man. Churchmen are reminded of the inwardness of Chris- 
tianity and are encouraged to seek opportunity for joining with psycho- 
therapy to help man. The author admits that some elements of this new 
“ally” are “inappropriate to the Christian task.” Some of these “ob- 
jectionable features” are indicated. 


Several chapters are devoted to the redemptive process in its 
personal and somewhat problematical aspects. The central problem 
is the locus of redemption. Centered in a point in time when man 
receives God’s love and grace, redemption is presented as a process 
in time as man moves from acceptance to reclamation from “all the 
false, unworthy, distorted elements” which separate him from God. The 
final section suggests the contribution of counseling in the process of 
man’s release from bondage and growth in Christian character. Readers 
will appreciate the excellent bibliography and complete index. 


C. W. Brister 


Effective Public Prayer. By Robert L. Williamson. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1960. 152 pages. $2.95. 


In Effective Public Prayer, the author, who is a pastor, purposes 
to offer aid to pastors in planning and leading prayer in public wor- 
ship. He begins with the tradition that public prayer ought to be 
spontaneous in spirit. But he is convinced that preparation is essen- 
tial for effective prayers in common worship. He believes that the Holy 
eae can work more effectively with persons who are prepared for 
worship. 


The spirit of public worship depends largely upon the leadership of 
the pase. Therefore, the pastor should be prepared to lead the 
people into a spirit of prayer. In order to do this, he must first be 
prepared in his cwn attitudes and thinking. 


After devoting a chapter to common faults and desirable qualities 
of public prayers, the author discusses the place of prayer in public 
worship. He deals effectively with the pastoral prayer as to content 
and quae The emphasis on the language best suited is well pre- 
sented. 


The various kinds of prayers—invocation, offertory, and closing— 
are discussed. Examples of these are presented so that the pastor may 
find help in planning the worship service. A list of books is added 
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which may prove helpful to those interested in a further study of prayer 
in public worship. This book should prove valuable to all who are re- 
sponsible for planning worship services. 

Franklin M. Segler 


The Living Word. By Gustaf Wingren. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1960. 215 pages. $3.75. 


In recent years many new books in homiletics have reflected an 
interpretation of the Reformation theology of preaching. Wingren’s 
book is another in this group. The book is valuable as a study of 
Luther’s doctrine of preaching and as further inspiration to think of 
preaching as a sacred responsibility. 


Preaching is declared by Wingren to be sacramental in the sense 
that when the kerygma is preached Christ is present to continue his 
redemptive work. Preaching is thought of as redemptive history be- 
tween the resurrection and parousia. Preaching is the act for which 
the Bible is written and is a continuation of the Bible which “pos- 
sesses the same might which once created the world, and shall one day 
create the world anew.” In insisting that true preaching is always 
the bringing of the Word and men together, Wingren makes it clear 
that to him the proclaiming of the Word means preaching the Christ 
event, for “where Christ is preached there the Word is preached.” It 
> 7 ome sense that he speaks of preaching as a “continuation of 
the Bible. 


In the course of his scholarly, but often difficult work, Wingren 
writes on the history of Israel as redemptive history, on the death 
and resurrection of Christ as decisive battles in God’s struggle with 
Satan, on the Lord’s Supper as proclamation, and on preaching as the 
task of the church as well as of the minister. Because of its diffi- 
cult style, the book will be of less value to the pastor than to the 
technical scholar. 

Gordon Clinard 


The Suburban Captivity of the Churches. By Gibson Winter. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1961. 216 pages. $3.50. 


This is a most disturbing book. American Protestantism has 
identified itself with the middle class, and is more concerned with 
self-perpetuation of an organization church than with a witnessing 
ministry. The Christian message was intended to be inclusive, but the 
churches have made it exclusive through economic and social homogene- 
ity. Contacts with friendly members has become more important than 
faith in enlisting new members. 


People moved from the central city to the suburb (often taking 
their churches with them) in panicked flight to escape from an invasion 
of socially inferior people. This has left the inner city seriously un- 
churched: a mission field with established churches in its midst. The 
ministry of the church has shifted from participation in a whole 
community to a privative ministry trying to keep harmony, to serve 
children, and to create personal emotional adjustment. 


The author, professor in the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, is guilty of making broad generalizations which are not 
substantiated, and his solutions are too concentrated on social cross- 
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cultural fellowship — too humanistic. Nevertheless, his analysis of the 
role of churches in the metropolis is factual and useable. If you are in 
a city church you better read it! 

Carl A. Clark 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Church Education for Tomorrow. By Wesner Fallaw. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 219 pages. $3.75. 


Written with e new approach to education through the churches, the 
author proposes a complete restructuring of recess ted methods of 
religious education. Because of these revolutionary changes, the author 
addresses himself to religious education of “tomorrow.” Among the more 
pronounced beliefs are these: the average Sunday school is not capable 
of fulfilling the purpose which it has m assigned; teaching should 
be entrusted to professionals only, i. e., to the ministers; teaching 
should be conducted during the week. The author, thus, emphasizes the 
teaching aspect of the ministry. Some of the topics discussed are as 
follows: “The Church as Educator,” “The Pastor-Teacher and Christian 
Growth,” “Recruitment and Preparation,” and “A Church Curricu- 
lum.” Undoubtedly the reader will disagree with many of the theories 
advanced, but the book is thought-provoking. 

Leon Marsh 


He Will Answer. By Jack Hamm. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1961. 96 pages. Paper, $1.00. 


This is a most inspiring compilation of cartoons, each of which 
has a powerful Christian lesson. 

I have long admired Mr. Hamm and have been challenged by the 
messages from God’s Word which he has so ably portrayed through his 
matchless art. The skill of his pen is superb. Even more thrilling 
and heart-warming is the ability he has to place the love of God and 
the message of Christ into the reader’s heart. 

There is no doubt that this excellent Christian cartoonist is a 
unique messenger sent from God to change the hearts and lives of 
multitudes. : 

I would also commend Doubleday and Company most highly for their 
Christian insight and their willingess to print these cartoons in such 
a magnificent way. The messages are so much more impressive when 
the printing is of such high quality. 

This publication should run high in sales. 

Ralph D. Churchill 


The Role of the Bible in Contemporary Christian Education. By 
Sara Little. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1961. 190 pages. $3.50. 


The author’s fundamental presupposition is that understanding of 
the nature of the Bible has been the determinative influence in Chris- 
tian thought. Emanating from this concern for the Bible, the author 

8 with a consideration of the historical and theological backgrounds 
and treats the concepts of the Bible’s role in Christian education as 
viewed by different Christian educators. As a basis for the investiga- 
tion, the author presents in brief form the thinking of William Temple, 
Karl Barth, Paul Tillich, Emi] Brunner, and H. Richard Niebuhr on the 
hature of revelation. The author then proceeds with her study in 
terms of four major issues: the meaning of revelation, the nature of 
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the biblical witness, the relevance of the Bible, and the biblical messages. 
Three individuals are chosen as representive of Protestant thinking on 
these issues: James D. Smart, Randolph Crump Miller, and Lewis 
J. Sherill. Areas of agreement and divergent views of these three are 
shown. The author stimulates the reader’s thinking on what role the 
Bible should play in religious education. 


Leon Marsh 
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Religion, Culture, and Mental Health. By Academy of Religion and 
aca Health. New York: New York University Press, 1961. 157 pages. 


The Gospel in the Old Testament. yA ~— Brandeis. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1960. 188 pages. $3.95 


The Mind of the Oxford Movement. Edited by Owen i —_ 
Stanford Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1960. 289 pages. $4.25. 


From Kant to Nietzsche. By Jules de Gaultier. cnnitinis by 
my M. Spring. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 290 pages. 
4.75. 


The Art of Christian Doubt. By Fred Denbeaux. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 1960. 181 pages. $3.50. 


History of Interpretation. By Frederic W. Farrar. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1961 (reprint from 1886). 553 pages. $6.95. 


Sex and the Church, “Marriage and Family Research Series,” Vol.V. 
Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1961. 277 pages. $3.50. 


In Search of God and Immortality. Garvin Lectures. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1961. 168 pages. $3.95. 


Lift up Your Life. By Morris Goldstein. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. 194 pages. $4.75. 


Words That Changed Millions. Compiled by Good News Publishers. 
Westchester, Ill.: Good News Publishers, 1961. 64 pages. Paper, 50c. 


Philosophy and the American Heritage. By Johnson D. Hill and 
ase Stuermann. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 254 pages. 


The Religious Factor. By Gerhard Lenski. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961. 381 pages. $5.95. 


Letters from a Headmaster’s Study. By ee Martin. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 126 pages. $3.00 


John the Baptist. By F. B. Meyer. Westchester, Ill.: Good News 
Publishers, 1960. 63 pages. Paper, 50c 


Moses: God’s Servant. By F. B. ee Westchester, Ill.: Good 
News Publishers, 1961. 64 pages. Paper, 5 


The Way into the Holiest. By F. B. Meyer. Westchester, IIl.: 
Good News Publishers, 1960. 63 pages. Paper, 50c. 


Monser’s Topical Index and Digest of the Bible. Edited by Harold 
E. Monser. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 681 pages. 


Light the Dark Streets. By C. Kilmer Myers. “oy City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1957. 149 pages. "Teoer, 3 


St. Augustine: The Enchiridion on Faith, Hope and Love. Edited 
by Henry Paolucci Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1961. 168 pages. 
aper, 
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The Gospel According to St. John, Vol. II, “Calvin’s New Testament 
Commentaries,” Vol. V. Translated by T. H. L. Parker. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1961. 327 pages. $4.50. 


Paul and His Letters. ~ J. Winston Pearce. Nashvillle: Broadman 
Press, 1961. 168 pages. $2.95 


The Next Day. By James A. Pike. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1957. 198 pages. Paper, 95c. 


Learning to Live. By Alan Redpath. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1961. 182 pages. $2.25. 


Christ and Human Valves. By A. C. Reid. Nashvillle: Broadman 
Press, 1961. 109 pages. $2.50. 


Lost Legends of Israel. By Dagobert D. Runes. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1961. 90 pages. $2.75. 


Martin Luther: The Man. By Ruth Gordon Short. Westchester, IIL: 
Good News Publishers, 1960. 63 pages. Paper, 50c. 


Principles of Cartesian Philosophy. By Baruch Spinoza. Trans- 
lated by Harry E. Wedeck. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 
192 pages. $4.75. 


If We Dared! By Chester E. Swor. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1961. 142 pages. $2.50. 


Joseph the Prime-Minister. By William M. Taylor. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1961. 241 pages. $2.95. 


Moses the Law-Giver. By William M. Taylor. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1961. 482 pages. $2.95. 
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